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Rust on Wheat. 

We have noticed a few circumstances attend- 
ing the prevalence of rust on wheat during the 
present season, which are worthy of being recor- 
ded. The circumstances are these : h 

The earliest wheat, and that growing on dry, 
gravelly land, with a small stem and leaf, and 
standing sparsely on the ground, is nearly de- 
stroyed by rust; while /ater grain, although 
age on low land, with large stems and leaves, 
has suffered comparatively but little from this 
blighting malady. The evidence of these facts 
is abundant and conclusive on the farm where 
the Editor resides, and on those of his neighbors. 
Gen. Harmon says that his wheat was scarcely 
ever, if ever, so badly rusted before, particularly 
on his dry table lands. He supposes that rust 
depends less on the character of the soil as to 
dampness or dryness, clay or sand, than to a par- 
ticular condition of the atmosphere, and also of 
the wheat plant as to maturity, and not as to the 
size and sponginess of its stem and leaf. What 
that condition of the air is, which under favorable 
circumstances, brings rust on wheat, is not suffi- 
ciently known to be well described. It is an at- 
mosphere warm, nearly motionless, and highly 
charged with watery vapor. Probably it is also 


mic parasite plant, which comes speedily to 
maturity, and constitutes the substance on wheat 
known by the name of rust. If this be so, it is 
remarkable that the microscopic seeds of this plant 
should pass over ten acres of stout wheat on in- 
terval land, and hardly take root upon it, while 
they attach themselves to the hard, bright straw 
on a gravelly side hill, in the same field, so as to 
ruin the crop, by shrinking the berg to one- 
fourth of its natural size. Our present purpose 
is not to speculate on the nature of the dark, and 
mysterious origin of a calamity, which falls so 
suddenly and so severely on thousands of acres 
of most promising wheat when nearly ready for 
the harvest. We design to rd the fact that 
our thinnest and smallest ali: was early 
sown, in good order and on dry Tand, has suffered 
most from rust. It has happened that such wheat 
arrived at the right stage in its growth to be at 
tacked by rust, when the atmosphere was in the 
proper condition to imake such attack most 
effective. 







Transactions or Tas N. Y. Srare Aa. So- 
creTy, FoR 1845.—We have barely room in this 
number to acknowledge the receipt of a bound 
volume of the Transactions of the State Agri- 
cultural Society for the year 1845, from its Cor. 
Secretary, J. B. Norr, Esq. of Albany. It 
contains more valuable matter than any other 
from the same source hitherto published—show- 
ing that more talent, skill and successful practice 
are now brought to bear on rural pursuits, in the 
State, than at any former period in its history. 
There are several papers in the volume worthy 
of notice at our hands, which will receive due 
attention hereafter. 

Encravincs.—In consequence of the illness 
(and absence from the city,) of our engraver, we 
are compelled to defer several illustrations in- 
tended for this number of the Farmer. We 
shall endeavor to avoid a like occurrence in fu- 
wre. An engraving ahd description of “ lpr’s 
Patent Wheel Cultivator” will be given in our 








loaded with the invisible seeds of a cryptoga- 


September number. 
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Study the Soil. 

No young farmer should fail to study the na- 
ture and properties of each element necessary to 
form a fertile soil. To cherish a profound igno- 
rance of the things that combine to make his 
crops, is to court excessive manual toil, covet 
poverty, and wed self degradation. No practi-| 
cal farmer pretends that he can produce a single | 
plant, out of nothing, by dint of hard work. If! 
it really takes something to form a good crop of 

rass, grain, or roots, and that something exists 
in the soil, is it not obvious that its properties, | 
and abundance or scarcity, should be known: to 
every tiller of the earth ? 


If we analyze the earthy matter contained in 
wheat straw, or in the stems of rye, timothy, or | 
corn, we shall find more than half of it, to be a 
mineral called silica, (pure flint.) If we take a 
handful of surface soi] from any cultivated field, 
and analyze that, it will also be found to contain 
more than 50 per cent. of the sayne silicious ele- 
ment. The proportion of silica in the stems of 
cereal plants varies from 50 to 80 per cent. of 
all the incombustible matter therein contained. 
This is about the average range of the propor- 
tion of sila in good soils. One of the best that 
we have lately analyzed, that of Mr. Cuampion 
of Rochester, gives the following result : 

Water of Absorption, 

Organic Matter 

Silica, 

Alumina and Oxide of Iron, ........-..--.-.- 
Carbonate of Li 


Magnesia, - . - 2 
Potash and Soc 





Water of Absorption, 


ggg Matter, 
Silica, 


Alumina and Oxide of Iron, 
Carbonatesof Lime, 
Magnesia, 


This is a good soil, but contains more silicious 
sand, and only one-fourth as much lithe and mag. 
nesia as are found in the soil of Mr. Cuampion. 
It has a smaller capacity for retaining moisture, 
and less vegetable mold. 

One thousand grains of this specimen infused 
in pure cold rain-water gave a fraction over two 
grains of soluble matter, one-half of which was 
organic, and the other incombustible. 

As this soil contains less soluble elements than 
is desirable, the addition of wood ashes and com- 
mon salt, in small and repeated doses, will be of 
great service. We say “small and repeated 
doses,’’ because the 84.23 parts of flint sand in 
100 of the soil, will permit a great waste by the 
leaching of all fertilizers, if applied in large doses 
atatime. Weare decidedly in favor of feeding 
cultivated plants as we do domestic animals—first 
give them such food as they can assimilate ; and 
secondly, let them have none to waste but enough 
to form a good growth of bone, muscle and fat. 
The ash in plants answers to the bone in ani- 
mals ; the gluten, legumin, and cellular tissue 
of the former, to the muscles, membranes, and 
tendons of the latter; and the starch and oil of 
vegetables answers to animal fat. 

In our original investigations of the great ques- 
tion: How much of a crop of wheat, corn, or 


potatoes is formed of matter derived from the 


100.00 
By the above it will be seen that flint sand 
forms a fraction over 69 parts in 100 of the soil. 
It will also be seen that the capacity of this sam- 
ple to hold moisture, at the ordinary heat of a’ 
summer’s sun, is great—giving off more than 7 
rains of water in 100 when thoroughly dried. 
his water abounds in the proper food of culti- 
vated plants; for on treating the soil with pure 
rain water, as it falls from the heavens, and evap- 
orating it to dryness, 1.10 grains of organic and 
mineral elements were obtained. Of this 0.60 
was minerals, and 0.50 organic matter. A large 
portion of ‘he minerals was lime, which was pre- 
cipitated by oxalate of ammonia. An apprecia- 
ble amount of magnesia, and traces of potash were 
found in the watery solution. This soil contains’ 
an unusual quantity of dime, yielding traces of 
both the sulphate and phosphate of that alkaline 
earth. 
The application of lime will be of no service, | 
but the use of gypsum to add su/phur to the soil, | 
and bones to increase the phosphorus in the | 
same, will be advantageous. Of the two fertili- 
zers, bones are more needed than gypsum. 


substance of the soil? we find, as the mean of 
many experiments, that rain dissolves about equal 
quantities of what are called organic and inorgan- 
ic substances in the surface soil. As the solids 
in a soM must be dissolved before they can enter 
into the circulation of plants to nourish them, the 


study of the action of rain water on any given 


field is, obviously, quite important. Insoluble 
vegetable or mineral substances can only ope- 
rate mechanically in promoting or retarding the 
growth of crops. To increase the solution of sil- 
ica, which is nearly insvluble, and check the too 


_rapid solution of the very soluble salts of potash, 


soda, magnesia, and lime, are the great desiderata 
in scientific agriculture. On many soils, how- 
ever, much more may be gained by hastening the 
too tardy decay of vegetable substances. In nine 
cases in ten, thorough draining will effect this 
object. Deep plowing greatly favors the decom- 
position of organized matter by mixing it with 
the alkaline minerals lower in the earth, and al- 
lowing vegetable and mineral acids to become 
neutralized. A deep, friable soi] that will per- 
mit rain-water with its ammonia, nitric and car- 
bonic acids, derived from the atmosphere, to pass 


The analysis of Dea. C. Tenny’s surface soil! down by the roots of plants, themselves deep in 


gave the following result : 


the mellow earth, and to ascend around said 
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roots by capillary attraction, loaded with such| and to have to go from 25 to 40 miles after lime, 
minerals and organic elements as are soluble in| is rather tough. It might be boated in some pla- 
the —_ is the ¢hing of things, in easy and suc-| ces, but that does not seem to do, as it makes it 
cessful farming. : very high in price. 
The same imperviousness of subsoil—often too Yours respectfully, Joun Dickte. 
near the sunshine—which prevents the ready Constantia, Oswego Co., June, 1846. 
descent of rain and roots into the earth, equally; Remarxs.—Constantia, and most of the other 
forbids the ascent of moisture in dry seasons of towns in Oswego county Tepose on the Medina 
the year. If the reader desires a deep, mellow Sand Stone. This stratum of rocks lies geologi- 
soil, let him plow deep, and deeper, till the object! cally below the Onondaga Salt G havi 
is attained. Let him study faithfully, the whys both the Clinton and isewe gudapittaanneetle 
and wherefores which have made any plowing) ate between them. It is well developed at the 
necessary for the last 3000 years. Let him in-| Falls in Oak Orchard Creek at Medina, Orleans 
vere the ay of oan —_ 2 the ra county, and hence, it is called “ Medina Sand 
neo? be gen bp ie. chan ve © Insolu-| Stone.” Being lower, topographically, than the 
- aie * si r* - prows Ne te ne aah lime and salt groups, (the Clinton, Niagara, and 
evita the newts of frost electricity ; and| stone.) on rola no - a rebtore= — 
re ’ ; y> |Stone,) the soluble minerals of these grou 
other meteoric agents, employed by Providence | between the Niagara and Oswego Nehea ed 
to fulfil the promise that, “Seed time and har-| made to flow more or less over, and through the 
vest shall never fail. soil resting on the Medina Sand Stone, which is 
Those that may wish to have their surface soil| contiguous to Lake Ontario. Hence it is that 
analyzed and not the subsoil, can do so for the|the sandy soils in the north towns of Monroe, 
small charge of $3, by sending a pound or two| Orleans, and Niagara counties are generally 
of earth in a strong paper, to the office of this) good for wheat, by getting the wash of the lime, 
paper, or the laboratory of its Editor, in Wheat-| magnesia, and soda strata in the central and 
southern portion of said counties. Constantia 
6 ee aia lies north of Oneida lake, and so high that its 
Agricultural Geology. water flows southerly into it. Hence, the soil in 
Mr. Eprror.—In perusing your number for) that town can gain nothing from the wash of wa- 


June, my attention was drawn to an extract from/ter that falls south of the - on the Niagara 











land. 





the Agricultural Geology of Onondaga County, | and Onondaga lime and s. There may, 
in which is given a synopsis of its valuable min-| however, be local deposits m ** drift,” or an- 
eral productions. Now, Mr. Editor, as 1 am a} cient currents,.of lime and other minerals, in 
farmer of Oswego county, on the north shore of |some portions of Oswego county that lie on the 
Oneida Lake—only six miles across to Onondaga} Medina Sand Stone. 
county, where lime is abundant, and also plaster; [nstead of hauling lime in large quantities 25 
I ~~ phargee sgreagread awe will e” Os sum-/ miles, for agricultural purposes, we should use 
mary of what are the formations oF “swe? but little of that alkaline earth, and more leached 
county, from Prof. Emmons’ Geology or any! ashes, gypsum, and particularly, the bitterns, or 
other. In this quarter, and I believe in all of} pefuse from salt works. Indeed, we have all 
. . » . | —_ b ] 
Oswego county, there ee formation of lime-| confidence in the value of a fertilizer made by 
stone that | know of. The rivers running into! evaporating to dryness the whole of the mineral 


Oneida Lake from the north, have no lime stone 
in their course. But the rivers running north 
through Jefferson and Lewis counties, both bor- 
dering on this county, have lime in abundance. 
As lime is the basis of all good agriculture, | 
pray you to give us what knowledge is in your 
power, «f the formations, and minerals suitable | 
for agricultural purposes in this county. We 
have all the constituent parts of soi] that they 
have in Wisconsin, only lime which is there, 
and mixed with the earth, Oswego county lies 
good for agricultural purposes, having an undu- 
lating surface, inclined to the south and west; 
and at the present appears to have been a deep 
basin in Ocean times. But whether lime was 
then formed, and afterwards a deposit of hard 
(part of which is iron ore,) from Mount 
arcy in Essex connty, time and Geology must 


elements found in the saline springs in Onondaga 
and Cayuga counties. Without any purification 
the salt obtained would be much better to apply to 
land than that now used for curing meat, &e. 

Of course it could be manufactured considera- 
bly cheaper per bushel, in a large way, than 
culinary salt. This should be done, and we in- 
tend to discuss the subject at length, showing the 
great advantages to accrue to the farming inter- 
est of this State by the use of the concentrated 
minerals that exist in the strata of rocks known 
1s the Onondaga Sa!t Group.—Eb. 


Woot Growinc.—The town of Richmond, 
Ontario county, is one of the most extensive 
wool growing towns in the United States. The 
Repository says that it numbered last year 36,- 
714 sheep, producing 83,416 lbs. of wool. One 








develop. 1am asmall farmer, with small means, 


farmer, Robert L. Rose, shears over 3,000 sheep. 
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The Farmer's Library, and Journal of Ag- in a form so neat, inviting, and cheap, the most 
riculture. ‘valuable European works on agriculture, not be- 


Ave. 





P : ; ' fore published in this country. Their liberalit 
av veived from ‘ ub s, Messrs. : 7 : y 
Wa have received from the publishers, Mess and confidence have been great, and their enter- 


prize should be amply sustained—not certainly 
to save them from loss, but to confer enduringly 
incalculable benefits on the community at large, 
The coming volume will contain a reprint of 
“Stephens’ Book of the Farm,” at one-fourth of 
its cost in England. 

The Library and Journal are issued together 
monthly at the Tribune Buildings, New York, 
at ®5 per annum. 


Greecy & McE earn, New York, the first vol- 
umes, handsomely bound, of this valuable work. | 

The first volume of the “Farmer's Library” 
contains 551 closely printed octavo pages, on 
good paper, clear and new type, which can be 
read with ease. ‘The matter of this volume is a 
re-print, for the first time in this country, of 
Perzuoipt’s Agricultural Chemistry, and Von | 
Tuaer’s elaborate and able work entitled * Prin- | 
ciples of Agriculture.” It embraces a full and} 
most satisfactory account of the practise and sci- | 
agriculture, at the time it was written, and is 
still regarded as a standard work, not only on 
the continent, butin Great Britain. Prerznoipr’s 
Chemistry is given in aseries of Lectures, not so 
diffuse as those of JounsTon, very plainly writ- 
ten, and easily to be understood. It is a valua- 
ble and interesting work, and can be read with 
profit by every one interested in any rural pursuit. 

The “ Monthly Journal of Agriculture” is ed- 
ited by Jonn 5S. Skinner, distinguished as the 
founder of the first agricultural periodical in 
America, and as an able and indefatigable friend 
to the advancement of agricuiture, both as an 
Art anda Science. The first volume, (which 
closed with the June number, ) contains 612 oc- 
favo pages, with double columns, is profusely 
Hlustrated and e lished with engravings on 
wood and steel i best style of the arts. It 
is made up of sel s from foreign and Amer- 


European Agriculture and Rural Economy. 

We have received from the Author, the sixin 
number of this work. It treats of Paring and 
Burning ; Burning land without Paring ; Admix- 
ture of Soils; Improyement of Peat Lands ; and 
Drainage, as extensively practised in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. 

This number is decidedly more valuable than 
any of its predecessors. Mr. Cotman has en- 
|joyed abundant opportunity to learn from per- 
‘sonal observation all that is known in this impor- 
tant branch of rural labor ; and his descriptions 
are clear and satisfactory. If we speak of the 
work generally, we must say that it is well writ- 
ten as a literary performance, designed for the 
perusal of persons of taste, and most admirably 
| printed ; but it abounds in blemishes and defects, 
|in point of matter, which injure its character, and 
will impair its usefulness.. It is a serious blem- 





ican agricultural journals, from the writings of| ish on this ambitious treatise on “ European Ag- 


correspondents, and those of its veteran editor. | 
There are, we believe, between nine and ten| 
thousand Common School Libraries in this State, 
three-fourths of which are designed for the peru- | 
sal of persons whose lives are to be spent in the 
practice of some branch or branches of rural in- 
dustry. Among the million of volumes already 
deposited in these public libraries, not one in an 
hundred has the least information on any subject 
relating to the cultivation of the earth, whether 
of the field or garden. This should not be ; and 
we are happy to know that many intelligent citi- 
zens concur with us in wishing to see good 
standard works on rural affairs, and the natural 
sciences connected therewith, placed in these 
nurseries of popular learning. We cheerfully | 
commend the ‘‘ Farmer’s Library and Journal of 
Agriculture,” as a work worthy of a place in all 
school and town libraries. It is also admirably 
adapted to be offered as a five dollar premium 
instead of money, by all Agricultural Societies. 
We are decidedly in favor of paying premiums 
in valuable books relating to rural subjects rather 
than degrading a high and honorable competition 
into a mercenary affair of dollars and cents. 
Messrs. Greevy and McE vrata deserve pub- 
lic thanks for incurring the great expense, on 
not very flattering prospects, of getting into print, 





riculture and Rural Economy,” that its Author 
so often takes occasion to depreciate, and ridicule 
what he calls “the pride of Science,”’ as applied 
to Agriculture. 

That some ardent votaries have over estimated 
the advantages of science, at present, to the com- 
mon farmer, we are free to admit. But that fact 
by no means justifies a friend to rural and intel- 
lectual improvement, in systematically deprecia- 
ting the service of those that investigate with all 
the light and means at their command, the Nat- 
ural Laws, which change for the husbandman, 
earth, air, and water, into cultivated plants, milk, 
meat, and wool; and resolve these organized 
products back again into their original elements. 
This course is unworthy of a man like Mr. Cot- 
MAN, whose education and knowledge of men 
and things give us a right to expect fair treatment, 
if not a friend to scientific investigations. 

The reader is informed on page 51, of the 
number before us, that Dr. PLayrarr had favored 
the Author with the perusal of a manuscript lec- 
ture, in which, speaking of salt as a fertilizer, 
the lecturer says: ‘ Liebig ascribs its action to 
a decomposition of the sulphate of lime in the 
soil, by which the sulphate of soda enters the 
plant. Without hazarding an opinion as to the 
truth of this view, I would simply remark that, if 
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this be so, salt should act more beneficially on|who was present at the time, and helped to ex- 
the cereals and leguminous plants, because they |tinguish the fire. 
are the great generators of the constituents of! ‘The fire occurred in March last, and was the 
blood, gluten, albumen, and casein ; and these |consequence of spontaneous combustion. A heap 
are the parts of plants for which sulphur is abso-/of manure had been for years accumulating un- 
lutely necessary.” \der an open shed adjoining the barn. About six 
The above suggestions of Dr. PLavr air evince | Weeks previous to the fire, an acditional quantity 
research, are strictly scientific, and truly impor- of manure from the horse stable had been thrown 
tant. But the Author of “ European Agriculture” |upou the heap. The weather had been for three 
seems not to appreciate the fact that, sulphur is ‘days warm, the wind from the south, with some 
an essential constituent in blood and lean meat, |rain, but suddenly changed to a cold north-west 
and of course in the seeds of cereal and legumin- ‘storm. The fire was discovered the day follow- 
ous plants which are so rich in the elements of |ing; it caught to the sills and siding of the barn 














flesh and blood. Nor does he stop to consider 
the fact that, sulphate of soda, (glauber salts, 
turmed by adding common salt to a soil that con- 
tains gypsum, ) is more soluble than gypsum, and 
hence that the sulphate of soda will convey more 
sulphur juto the circulation of plants that need it, 
than the sulphate of lime will convey to the same 
destination. Catching at the guarded manner in 
which Dr. P. refers to the statement of Liebig as 
to the mutual decomposition of common salt and 
gypsum, in the soil, Mr. C. says: ‘ This little 
word “if” is certainly one of the most conve- 
nient words in the language, and performs in 
science a similar office to charity in morals—that 
of covering a multitude of errors.” 

The assumption of “error in this instance is 
wholly gratuitous ; and the circumstance of per- 
using a gnanuscript lecture of Dr. Prayrar is 
stated by the Author, apparently for no other | 
purpose than to get an opportunity to indulge in| 
a characteristic fling at “Science,” for the al- 
leged ‘*multitude” of its “ errors.” 

Agricultural Science is still in its infancy, and 
far from being perfect. But should it on that ac- 
count be continually knocked on the head, by a} 
writer of the standing of Mr. Corman? If Mr. | 
C. acts in this way from calculation, he may 
tickle ‘the ears of the groundlings” and perhaps | 
extend the sale of his book. But the time will | 
come when such conduct will be duly apprecia- 





connected with the manure, but was extinguished 
before it had made much progress. The fire 
was dispersed through almost the entire heap of 
manure, to the depth of three feet below the sur- 
face. It could not be ascertained that any per- 
son had visited that part of the barn for three 
days previous, so that the fire could not have 
been communicated by lantern or otherwise.— 
The man who gave me the information had dis- 
believed the possibility of spontaneous combus- 
tion, but the evidence in this case was so clear 
that it could not fail of conviction. 


I write the above with the hope of obtaining 
information for myself and others. I have related 
the circumstances to a number of farmers who 
are hardly willing to credii the spontaneous pro- 
duction of fire under such circumstances; and 


my knowledge of chemistrygis far too limited to 
admit of my giving a pe eplanatin. If 
you will give the chemical process by which 
spontaneous combustion is produced, you will 
much oblige us. The individual owning the 
barn is Mr. Grorce Packs. One thing is evi- 
dent—had he been a reader of your valuable 
paper, and a follower of its precepts, his property 
would not have been endangered by an accumu- 
lated manure heap. R. D. P. 
Clockville, Madison Co., June, 1846. 


Remarks.—All fermentation generates sensi- 
ble heat ; but it is only when a large mass of organ- 





ted, even by those that now regard all science as |ized matter is rapidly decomposing, that heat suffi- 
humbug. For ourselves, it is with pain that we |cient to burn isevolved. The sensible caloric, or 
make these remarks on a work, whose author has jheat, is eliminated during the chemical union of 
elicited our lasting admiration, by his just sym-|oxygen in the air, with carbon and hydrogen in 
pathy with suffering humanity, and fearless ad- | fermenting matter—forming water with the latter 
vocacy of the rights of the millions of paupers in |element, and carbonic acid with the former.— 
England, while surrounded by powerful tempta- | In changing diluted alcohol into vinegar, we usu- 
tions to speak well of the oppressors and forget jally create a temperature of 100 degrees by the 
the oppressed. ‘direct combination of oxygen in the atmosphere 
33 Ee a, \with the hydrogen in the alcohol. 
Spontaneous Combustion. . We have heard of one other case of a manure 
_Mr. Eprror:—Riding awhile since in the heap taking fire this season, over whicli a shed 
vicinity of Peterboro, in this county, | passed @!was burned. Mix leached ashes and gypsum 
barn which had evidently been on fire. I made | with the compost, and they will check too active 
some inquiries respecting it, and as a like cir-| fermentation.—[Eb. 
cumstance is of rare occurrence, and thinking — 
an account of it would prove interesting to the| Aprricors.—The first Apricots we saw, this 
farming community, I will give the circumstan-|season, was on the 11th of July, from the garden 
ces as | learned them from a neighboring farmer, jof H. N. Laneworrny, Esq. Beautiful and rich. 
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Extract from a Practical Farmer’s Letter. 


‘Your remarks about stirring the earth, in- 
stead of complaining of drought, are true. I 
never saw corn injured by drought in Oneida 
county, that was early and well tended. 

When Noah’s Sunday time arrives, I drop the 
plow handle instinctively ; when the mind gets 
transported with his happy criticisms, it requires 
an eflort to resume the plow. 

For three successive years I selected the first 
ripe ears of Indian corn for seed. The result 
is that | get roasting ears full two weeks earlier 
than my neighbors. 

Soaking corn in different solutions, was tried 
in Bridgewater (Oneida,) twenty years ago— 
but such is our cold moist climate, that it is un- 
safe to soak corn before planting; even the peas 
I soaked and planted, on the 10th ef April, will 
not half sprout, while the unsoaked are doing 
well. By sowing oats early, (4th of April,) | 
get more oats and less straw than my neighbors; 
*tis true they grow slow, and turn yellow at first, 
but it would seem that this only favors the subse- 
quent growth of the berry. 

So short is our warm weather that we must 
make our corn in 75 days, if we would escape 
early frosts. If our farmers neglected their corn 
as yours do in Seneca, we should rarely ever 
ge! a sound crop. Wheat is entirely different 
rom corn; the longer it is growing the better 
the crop. Those extraordinary crops in Eng- 


land are requentiaga months growing. In the 
year 1816, my r grew very plump winter 


wheat in Bridgwater, which was not cut until the 
last of September. No general rule in farming 
should be always acted on, as long as seasons, 
soils, and above all climates, are so variable. 

If you could place your manure one or two 
inches under the surface, which is nearly impos- 
sible, it would be preferable to either top dress- 
ing or deeper covering. 

W. B. for three or four years has sown in un- 
equal proportions, oats, barley, and spring wheat. 
He gets from 40 to 60 bushels to the acre; the 
mixture brings a cent a pound for distilling. — 
Last year, as* an experiment, he put with the 
mixture half a bushel of flax seed to the acre; 
cradled, raked and bound together. He got 16 
bushels of flax seed, without apparently diminish- 
the rest of the crop in the least. 

Agricultural papers generally advise thorough, 
deep plowing. ‘This may do to bring the wealth 
of the soil within the reach of the plant; but in 
cold Oneida we want no corn roots to go more 
thant hree or four inches deep.” * 


* The above was written (under date of April 27, 1846,) 
by a farmer of Oneida county to our esteemed friend and 
correspondent ‘“‘S. W.,’’ of Seneca county.—[Ev. 


The Season and the Crops in Seneca Co. 


Tuis has been one of the best growing sea- 
sons I have ever witnessed. It commenced full 
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‘two weeks earlier than usual. Green peas were 
eaten at Aurora on the 30thof May. We have 
had just enough of heat and moisture to suit al] 
|crops; even pasture and potatoes have not need- 
‘ed rain until now, the 20th of July. Corn, bar- 
ley, oats and flax never looked better. Our 
barley and wheat crop is now being cut. A few 
weeks ago it was supposed that the yield of wheat 
‘would this year be below the average, owing to 
the ravages of the fly; the result is that the thin- 
‘ned plants have yielded double in length of ear, 
and size of berry. In the north part of our 
county the wheat crop is good; one farmer told 
me he should get more pounds of good wheat 
this season, to the acre, than he ever gut before. 

Piums.—Our plum trees, Green Gages except- 
‘ed, are now the victims of a new and fatal enemy 
which attacks the limbs instead of the fruit.— 
The hard excresence which forms, or rather ex- 
udes from the poisoned limb, has of late been 
found to enclose a yellow worm about 5-8 of an 
inch in length. 

Porators.—lI believe there is no vegetable so 
difficult to be grown in perfection on our warm, 
calcareous, clay loams, as potatoes. It is easier 
to grow a bushel of corn, than a peck of pota- 
toes, on such a soi]. The tops grow enormously 
large, and take the necessary moisture from the 
tubers. An ordinary summer shower is convert- 
ed into steam, and escapes from a clay surface, 
when a sand, or gravelly loam, would be thor- 
oughly saturated by it. Ss. W. 





Stone Wall. 


A GENTLEMAN who subscribes himself ‘* W.” 
jasks, in the last number of the Farmer, infor- 
‘mation on the subject of making ‘stone wail.” 
|Having myself been born and bred in a part of 
the country where stones and stone-walls abound, 
I will venture to give an opinion on the subject. 
| Much will depend on the nature of the soil, 
‘and the quality of the stones. If the stones are 
long, flat, square, &c., as quarried stones usually 
are, the questicn will be one of less consequence. 
| Even then, however, | would prefer to bank the 
wall, rather than to build it ‘‘on an embankment.” 
‘if the soil is of a kind that heaves, we cannot 
prevent the heaving, but may prevent, in some 
/measure, its effects, by banking the wall, or some 
‘other means. If the stones are such as are com- 
;monly ealled boulders,” i. e. common field 
|stones of various shapes and sizes, (as I suppose 
them to be,) the best methed of making them 
into a wall, is to dig a ditch or trench an inch or 
|two wider than the wall is intended to be, and 
from six to twelve inches deep, (or even deeper, 
if the soil is very soft,) according to the nature 
of the soil; fill it with small stones, and build the 
wall upon them. The writer has seen walls of 
various kinds, built in this way, that stood 10 or 
15 years, and even more, in situations not very 
favorable to permanency, requiring but little oc- 
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has himself assisted in|large audience a few remarks upon a subject 
The best rtions fi 1 half wall saline oy It is weil eocotiee rst rs 
e proportions for a low, or wall, | indirectly. is well known in this on 
(if the intention is to use stakes and rails above,)| of the state, that great pest, the Canada Thistle, 
are, bottom not to exceed two feet in thickness, |is spreading over our land with great rapidity. 
(unless the stones are large ;) top, nine to twelve | Almost every farm has a patch, and on many 
inches ; ‘height, two to two and a half feet. If|}they are allowed to go to seed annually. Good 
intended for posts and boards, let it be a little | farmers cut them up, and thus, in a great meas- 
thicker. For a full wall, (i. e. 4 to 43 feet high,)| ure, confine them to the ground they occupy.— 
let the bottom be two and a fourth to two and a| But there are men who wiil not doso. Now, 
half feet thick, built double (if necessary,) one-|I propose that we have a law enacted, next win- 
third to one-half its height, (the less the better,)|ter, that shall, in an easy and peacable way, 
bound together if possible with long stones or|abate this nuisance. 
pieces of durable wood, and single above, (if the} And this is the way we will do it. Allow any 
material will admit of it.) It will be seen that man to go and cut down thistles upon his neigh- 
a wall of this kind, i. e. ditched, should be built| por’s land, just before they blossom, and present 
only when it is intended to be permanent. ‘his account for so doing, properly authenticated, 
Fairport, July 4, 1846. H. |to the board of town auditors by the first day of 
Me. E oe . ‘| October of each year. The board shall audit 
Mr. Eprror :—t1 notice in the last number of) the accounts at a reasonable rate, and make a 
> rey! an inquiry -— to “ “y meth certificate of the amount to the town collector, 
of buuding stone wall, aving had consid-| who shall have power to add it to the tax roll of 
erable experience for many years in the business, | the town when it comes to his hands, and collect 
I have come to the conclusion that a wall to be/jn the same manner as other taxes are collected. 


1846. 


casiona: 
building them through swamps and marshes. 











durable and profitable must be built on a solid! 
foundation. After clearing the way of rubbish! 
and setting the stakes, draw a line 18 inches from! 
the centre; dig a ditch 3 feet wide, say 10 to 20| 
inches deep, (which will serve as an under drain; ) | 
fill it to the surface with cobble stones, well | 
pounded down with a heavy stone. Lay the’ 
wall but 2 feet thick at bottom, over the centre 
of the ditch; draw in gradually on both sides to 
about 10 inches at top, which should be full five | 
feet from the foundation. In laying up use plenty | 
of sticks-as binders, one-half or three-fourth inch | 
thick, and 3 or 4 inches in width; cedar or chest- | 
nut, or even hemlock may do; be careful that) 
the ends do not project beyond the stones. Let 
the upper tier of stones be heavy and laid even 
at the top by a line stretched for that purpose.— 
When the fence is to be built along the rvad, the 
earth may be thrown out upon the road-side for 
the purpose of making a walk. The whole ex- 
pense of the wall described will be about $2 per 
rod, and wil] stand a long time. 

And here, if my brother farmers will bear with 
me, | would suggest to therm to clear the road of | 
stone, rubbish, Fal weeds, &c., and stock it well; 
and thus set an example worthy to be imitated by | 
our small villages, and render the country more | 
pleasant and desrable. Yours, &c. 

Hannibal, July, 1846. A Farmer. 





| 





Canada Thistles. A Remedy for their 
Spreading. 

My Dear Dr. :—I propose that we farmers 
generally go into committee of the whole, on the 
subject of Casada Thistles and other noxious 
weeds. You shall be Chairman—lI have the floor. 

Mr. Chairman,—I am rot going to make a 


What say to that, Mr. Chairman? That it 
won't pass! Won't pass: pray,«df 1 may ask, 
why won't it pass? Because our farmer repre- 
sentatives won't attend to it, and will be led by 
the nose by the gentleman of a certain other trade 
or profession. That won’t do, Mr. Chairman.— 
We are the people, and if we can’t have such 
laws as we want for our own guidance and regu- 
lation, we will take those scuage by the nose 
who are so officious in matte y know nothing 
about. I grant you that we farmers are about 
as great a set of asses as could well be, for we 
bear all the burthens of the whole community, 
and yet have no proportionate share in the law 
making. But wg must not complain. A gabby 
gassy pettifoger comes among us, sets us all by 
the ears, fobs our money—and we, kind, easy 
souls, send him to Congress or the Legislature, 
to make laws for us. ‘The fellow, ten chances 
to one, don’t know a ‘“‘hawk from a hand-suw” 
in relation to the wants or the interests of his 
constituents. No matter, he can make a fine 
speech, and call us the “hardy yeomanry,” the 
“bone and muscle,” of-the country, the “real 
hard-fisted democracy,” and all that sort of¢hing. 
We shake our long ears, look very wise, give 
him our votes, and then go home and wonder 
why our interests are no better served. 

However, shall we have such a law? I mo- 
tion that we take the necessary steps to get it 
passed next winter. Mr. Chairman, | call for 
the question—and, until taken, I remain 

Truly yours, T. C. Perens. 

Darien, July 10, 1846. 





He is a wise man who learns from every one ; 
he is powerful who governs his passions; and 





speech; but | am prepared to present to this 


he is rich who is content. 
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Canada Thistles. 


Ir a peck of salt will destroy the Canada 
‘thistles on a square rod, how much will it require 
to destroy them on an acre ?—And will it pay 
As in my case, I have no doubt it will pay wel/ 
The first of these pests that I discovered on my 
farm, was in 1844; and thinking to eradicate 
them at once, (only about a square rod,) | went 
with a man, cart and oxen, dug them all up, soil, 
turfand all, carted them to the road, and tiped 
The last season, (1845, ) 
I discovered that either they had all got back | 
again, or | had left roots in the ground, for they 
were more plentiful than before I dug them up. 


them into a mud hole. 


As a second effort | applied a peck of sal 
scatiered on the surface. Result: Not 
thistle could be found in September following. 

Lockport, 1546. NIAGARA. 


We owe an explanation to “ Niagara,” rel: 
tive to the above, and another article on the Px 
tato Disease. They were written on the sam 


sheet with a business communication, and inad- 
vertently filed with other letters—and thus over-| 


looked for several months. M. 





Deep and Shallow Breaking. 





ie . hy 
A Corresponrent of the Prairie Farmer, in| 
answer to an article of another writer on the| 


subject of deep plowing says :— 


How deep it will do to break burr oak open 
ings I cannot s 


one 


A Farmer's Barometer. 

Mr. Eprror :—As the season of haying and 
harvest will soon be upon us, and to many it will 
be of importance to know how to predict a storm 
without the expense of purchasing a Baromter, 
I send you a description of an instrument which 
answers every purpose. 

Take a small stick about three feet long, a 
\trifle smaller at one end than the other; atthe 
‘large end tie a viol filled with atmospheric air, 
\tightly corked or sealed. This should then be 
suspended by a string, so that it will nearly bal- 
ance in ordinary weather. Wher the viol sinks 
down, or the small end rises up, a storm may be 
expected; and on the contrary, when the small 
end sinks, fine weather will ensue. The phi- 
losophy of it is this: The air in the viol always 
remaining the same, rises or falls according as 

|the atmosphere is heavier or lighter—acting on 
1- the same principle as the mercury in the Barom- 
». eter tube. This is a very simple instrument.— 
e| Any person can make one in a few minutes, and 
|it may save him considerable trouble. 

Greece, June, 1846. F. W. L. 
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| HISTORICAL CHART, containing the prominent events 
| of the Civil, Religious, and Literary History of the World, 
from the earliest times to the present day. By Azex 8. 
Lyman. Philadelphia, 1845. 
WE are indebted to Mr. Bens. Mortimer for 
a copy of this work. From a hasty glance at 
_| its contents, we are of opinion that it is well cal- 


| 


from experience, “having no culated to aid and facilitate the student of history. 


such land myself but should judge that deep | The Chart will be found invaluable to young pu- 


breaking would answer quite as well as shallow ; 
and here probably is the difference among far- 
mers on deep breaking : the deep breaking party 


|pils, and is very valuable and convenient to all 
as a safe guide for reference. The Chart is ac- 
‘companied with a Key, with explanations, and 


having openings, and the shallow breaking party | questions, designed for the use of pupils. 


prairie. 
soil you are breaking up, then each person can 


judge for himself whether it will suit his case or 


not. 
me that shallow breaking on the prairie is most 
decidedly the best for all crops. Cutting off a 
plant at the neck is always the most fatal to it ; 


shallow plowing will cut the weeds and grass off 


at or near the neck of the plants and they conse- 
quently soon die, decomposition takes place rap- 
idly, an@ a few weeks after the ground is broken— 


provided the grass is in a luxuriant state of 


growth—the turf can be easily pulverized with 
the harrow, and fine crops succeed. When the 
old grass can be left and burned off immediately 
before plowing, it will still increase the crop. 


Deep plowing in after culture is most certainly 
to be preferred. All weeds, foul seeds, and 
stubble, will then be so disposed of as to keep the 
soil open and add to instead of diminishing the 
crops Many of the small seeds will by subse- 
quent plowings again be brought to the surface 
and vegetate ; but a judicious system of rotation | 
will remedy this to a great extent.” 





Gentlemen please sgy what kind of! 


Every year has brought additional proof to) 


Mr. Mortimer, the agent, is now on a tour 
‘through Western New York, and will probably 
| place the Chart within the reach of all. Fisner 
|& Co., Booksellers, Exchange St., Rochester, 
'have the Chart for sale. Price $1,50. M. 





A Woro to Burrer Maxers.—A Butter 
dealer suggests through the New York Tribune, 
|that those engaged in the manufacture of this ar- 
ticle be careful and not salt their butter too much, 
keep it in new white-oak firkinsof 50 and 100 Ibs. 
—proportioned to the number of cows—which 
are perfectly air tight. One half inch salt at 
top and bottom without brine, unless to soak the 
firkin, is all sufficient; keep it in a cool cellar 
until frost comes and then forward it to market. 
It is atmospheric air which ruins butter, and if 
kept free from it in cool situations it will keep 
sweet for years. 





Carrie.—Sixty cars filled with cattle, mostly 
from Western New York, passed through this 
town over the Western Rail Road tw Brighton, 
on Friday night last. So says the Bay State 
Farmer of July 15, published at Worcester, Mass. 
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Agricultural Statistics of New York. 


BY 8. 8. RANDALL. | 


Tue entire population of the state, as returned | 


342 males, and 1,293,153 females. 

The aggregate number of farmers and agricul. | 
turists in the state, is 253,292, or somewhat less | 
than one-tenth of the entire population, and one- | 
fifth of the whole male population. ‘The number | 
of legal voters in the state, (exclusive of persons | 
of color,) is 539,379 ; consequently the number | 
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32; in Onondaga, 31; in each of the counties 
of Cayuga, Dutchess, and Livingston, 30; in 
each of the counties of Orleans, Niagara, and 
Rensselaer, 29; in each of the counties of Che- 


by the marshals, is 2,604,495 : comprising 1,911, | MANB Madison, Oneida, Orange, Wayne, and 


ates, 28 ; and in each of the counties of Chau- 
tauque, Clinton, Columbia, Jefferson, Queens, 
Richmond, Suffolk, and St. Lawrence, 27. 
From the 317,099 acres devoted to the pro- 
duction of rye, the aggregate number of bushels 
harvested during the year is stated at 2,966,322, 
being 18,591 bushels less than were harvested in 


farming to all other professions, is very nearly | 1640, or an average of nearly 94 bushels to the 
di can Gk ‘ “acre. In the county of Kings, the average pro- 


The whole number of acres of improved land duct is reported at nearly 20 bushels to the acre ; 
in the state is 11,737,276: of which 1,013,665 !” the county of Richmond, at 144; in the coun- 
Sli > e , . . , e 4 » S . “ © 2 + #8 f. . 
is devoted to the production of wheat; 1,026,915 ty ol Jefferson, 134; in each of the counties of 
to that of oats; 595,135 to that of corn; 255,762 Clinton, Orleans, and St. Lawrence, 125 in 
to that of potatoes ; 317,099 to thatof rye; 192, Chenango, 114; in each of the counties of Erie, 
; 2 ~ +s : ie x “~ ‘ i 
504 to that of barley; 117,379 to that of peas; _ Livingston, — laer, and Wyoming, 11} in 
16,232 to that of beans ; 255,496 to that of buck- |@@ch of the counties of Schenectady, Queens, 
wheat: 15.822 to that of turneps; and 46 ogg and Essex, 103; and in each of the counties of 
? v—~ at ’ . . > ‘ 
to that of flax; wheat and oats being the great | Albany, Delaware, Franklin, Fulton, Genesee, 
agricultural staples of the state ; corn and rye | Herkimer, ag Monroe, memtgomery, Ore 
holding the next place ; potatoes and buckwheat, | ree oF ong : ea a be se a 
in about equal proportion, the next; and barley, W@"0 OF Me cily of Brooklyn, <09 Susie's wer 
oeekig . ' ; (obtained from 16 acres, being an average of 25 


peas, flax, beans, and turneps, following in the 
order in which they are here named; the least 


‘bushels to the acre ; and an equal average crop 
‘was obtained in the town of Gravesend in the 


number of acres being devoted to the culture of 
the turnep. same county. 

The western and northern portions of the state| From 595,135 acres planted with corn, the ag- 
are best adapted to the cultivation of wheat, pota- | gregate number of bushels harvested is returned 
toes, oats, while the southern and eastern por- % 14,772,115, being an imerease of 3,636,973 
tions seem most favorable to corn, barley, peas, ,OVer the harvest of 1840, and averaging nearly 
beans, turneps, and flax. The middle counties | 25 bushels to the acre. In the county of New 
afford the best encouragement to the raising of York, the average yield was 40; in Kings coun- 
cattle. ity, 384; in Richmond, 35; in Saffolk 34; in 

Of the 1,013,665 acres employed in the rais- each of the counties of Orange and Westchester, 
ing of wheat, the number harvested during the 32; in Rockland, 31; in each of the counties of 
year is reported at 958,234, yielding an aggre- | Monroe and Orleans, 30; in each of the coun- 
gate of 13,391,770 bushels, exceeding by 1,438,- | tes of Niagara, Ontario, and Seneca, 29; in 
263 bushels the amount raised in 1840, and aver- | €ac4 of the counties of Chemung, Chenango, 
aging a fraction under 14 bushels to the acre.— | Jeflerson, Oneida, Onondaga, Putnam, and Tioga, 
In the county of Monroe, the averege yield is| 27; in eachof the counties of Clinton and Wayne, 
194 bushels; in the county of Kings, 19; in|264; and in the county of Broome, 26. 
each of the counties of Orleans and Niagara, 18; > From 255,762 acres planted with potatoes, the 
in the county of Clinton, 174; in Genesee coun-| aggregate number of bushels obtained was 23,- 
ty, 164; in each of the counties of Cayuga, On- | 653,418, or an average of 90 bushels to the acre. 
tario, Livingston, and Franklin, 16; and in each In Jefferson and Franklin counties the average 
of the counties of Onondaga, Richmond, Seneca, | yield exceeded 150 bushels; in St. Lawrence, 





Warren, and Wyoming, 15. In two of the outer | 
wards of Brooklyn, the average yield was 24) 
bushels to the acre ; in the town of Wheatland, | 
Monroe county, 22 bushels; and in Sweden, 
same county, 21. 

From the 1,026,915 acres devoted to the pro- 
duction of oats, the aggregate number of bushels 
harvested during the year is stated at 26,323,051, 
exceeding by 5,594,313 the quantity raised in 
1840, and averaging nearly 26 bushels to the 
acre. In the counties of Seneca and Kings, the 





average exceeeding 35; in Monroe and Ontario, 


145; in Clinton and Orleans, 137; in Essex and 
Genesee, 125; in Washington, 122 ; in Suffolk 
and Wayne, 120; in Chautauque, 112; in each 
of the counties of Mings, Monroe, and Niagara, 
110; in each of the counties of Ontario, Catta- 
raugus, and Cayuga, 105; in Allegany, 99; in 
Yates, 98; in Seneca, 97; and in each of the 
counties of Lewis and Queens, 95. In each of 
the towns of Antwerp and Rutland, in Jefferson 
county, the average yield per acre was 187 bush- 
els. There has been a falling off of the potatocrop 
of upwards of six millions of bushels since 1840. 
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From 117,379 acres sown with peas, the ag-|chester, 16; and in each of the counties of Alle- 
gregate number of bushels raised was 1,761,504, | gany, Broome, Delaware, Dutchess, Erie, Her- 
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or an averuge of 15 bushels per acre. In the|kimer, Monroe, Oneida, Orange, Schoharie, St. 
town of Westchester, Westchester county, up-| Lawrence, and Ulster, 15. 
‘wards of 170 bushels are returned as having been! From 15,3224 acres devoted to the production 
‘produced from 34 acres, averaging 56 bushels | of turneps, the aggregate number of bushels 
per acre. In the county of Kings, the average raised was 1,350,332, being an average of 88 
crop was 35 bushels ; in Richmond, 24; in Put-|}ushels per acre. In the county of Suffolk, how- 
nam, Queens, and Wyoming, 20; in Onondaga eyer, the average is as high as 240; and in one 
and Orleans, 19}; in Suffolk, 18; in each of town of that county (Riverhead) the average 
ihe counties of Genesee, Madison, Montgomery, | yield was 293 bushels. In Kings county the 
and Rockland, 17; and in each of the counties average was 197; in each of the counties of 
of Albany, Allegany, Cayuga, Chautauque, Erie,| Monroe and Queens, 180; in each of the coun- 
Livingston, Monroe, Niagara, Oneida, Ontario, ties of Niagara and Rockland, 155 ; in Ontario, 
Seneea, St. Lawrence, and Steuben, 16. 1148; in Wayne, 146; in Richmond, 142; in 
From 16,232 acres devo'ed to the raising of each of the counties of Onondaga a St. —_ 
beans, the aggregate number of bushels produced | Fence, 140 ; in Otoge, 135 3 in bs ig ; 
was 162,188, or an average of ten bushels per)!" Cortland, 125 ; in Clinton, 122; in . wen, 
acre. In the town of Westfield, Richmond coun-|121; in Cayuga, 120; in Steuben, 115; in 
ty, from 27 acres 2284 bushels were produced, | each of the counties of Delaware, Oswego, Sara- 
being an average of 114 bushels per acre; in toga and Schenectady, 110 ; in each of the coun- 
the ninth ward of the city of Brooklyn, 1960) ties of Franklin and Jefferson, 108 ; in each of 
bushels were raised from’ 19} acres, being an | the counties of Chemung and Montgomery, 107 ; 
average of 100 bushels per acre ; in the town of |!” each of the counties of Genesee and Seneca, 





Newtown, Queens county, the average was 91 ; 
in the county of Westchester, 20; and in the 
counties of Cayuga and Chautauque, 15 and up- 
wards, 

From 192,504 acres sown with barley, the ag- 


gregate number of bushels raised during the year | 


preceding, is returned at 3,108,705, exceeding 
by 610,535 bushels the crop of 1840, and aver- 
aging 16 bushels peracre. Fron: 11 acygs in the 
county of Kings, 360 bushels were raised, being 
an average of nearly 33 bushels to the acre. In 
the county of Schoharie the average return ex- 
ceeded 22 bushels to the acre; in the county 


of Suffolk, 44 bushels ; in the county of Rich-| 


mond, 25; in each of the counties of Onondaga 
and Westchester, 20; in each of the counties of 
Madison, Monroe, Niagara, and Ontario, 19 ; in 


'105; in Chautauque, 104; in Wyoming, 103 ; 
in Livingston, 99 ; in Allegany, 98; in each of 
the counties of Tioga and Warren, 95; in Wash- 
ington, 92; in each of the counties of Cattarau- 
gus, Lewis, and Schoharie, 90. 

From 46,089 acres of flax, the average num- 
ber of |bs, produced was 2,897,0624, or an aver- 
\age of 624 pounds to the acre. In the town of 
Islip, Suffolk county, 120 pounds were produced 
from one quarter of an acre ; in Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess county, 360 pounds from five-eighths of 
‘an acre ; in the towns of Amenia and Rhinebeck, 
,in the same county, an average of 350 pounds 
per acre is returned ; in Pleasant-Valley, 285 ; 
and in Clinton, 275. The average product in 
'the county is 237 pounds peracre. In Jefferson 


‘county the average is 190; in Columbia, 187 ; 


each of the counties of Cortland, Oneida, and jin each of the counties of Chautauque and Chen- 
Schenectady, 18; in each of the counties of ango, 180; in each of the counties of Lewis, 
Cayuga and Chautauque, 174 ; and in each of the | Queens, and Washington, 175; in each of the 
counties of Allegany, Chenango, Essex, Prank- | counties of Orange and Ulster, 165; in Essex, 
lin, Rensselaer, and Seneca, 17. 164 ; in each of the counties of Clinton, Cort- 

From 255,495$ acres of buckwheat, the aggre- | !and, Franklin, Oneida, Putnam, and Rensselaer, 
gate number of bushels raised was 3,634,679, ex-| 150; in each of the countios of Oswego, Sulli- 
ceeding by 12,390,241 bushels the quantity raised} Van, and Westchester, 140; in Warren, 139; 
in 1840, being an average of upwards of 14 bush-| in Delaware and St. Lawrence, 135 ; in Broome, 
els to the acre. In one of the outer wards of| 132; and in each of the counties of Greene, 
New York 300 bushels were obtained from 84} Hamilton, Monroe, Onondaga, Richmond, Sara- 
acres, or an average of nearly 38 bushels to the | toga, Steuben, Tioga, and Wyoming, 100 and 
acre. 


Ontario, the average was 2 
in each of the counties of Cayuga, Kings, Put- 
nam, Richmond, Schenectady, Seneca, and 
Wayne, 18; in each of the counties of Chemung, 
Chenango, Clinton, Livingston, Montgomery, 
Niagara, Tompkins, and Yates, 17 ; in each of 
the counties of Albany, Chautauque, Cortland, 
Queens, Rensselaer, Steuben, Tioga, and West- 





In each of the a of Onondaga and | upwards, 
; in Genesee, 19 | 


The aggregate number of heads of neat cattle 
in the State is 2,072,330, being an average of 
upwards of 35,000 to each county, of which there 
are nearly 86,000 in the county of Jefferson ; 
85,464 in the county of Oneida; nearly 78 
thousand in the county of St. Lawrence ; 66,885 
in the county of Chautauque; 63,745 in the 
county of Chenango; 62,555 in the county of 
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Delaware ; 61,706 in the county of Otsego ;/Cayuga, 13,922 ; in Erie, 13,527 ; in St. Law- 
59,712 in the county of Orange ; 57,506 in the) rence, 13,470 ; in New York, 13,346 ; in Steu- 
county of Erie; 55,482 in the county of Steu-/ben, 12,310; in Wayne, 12,258 ; in Madison, 
ben ; 53,440 in the county of Herkimer ; near-| 11,774; in Dutchess, 11,342; in Tompkins, 
ly 52,000 in the county of Allegany ; 49,498 in} 11,191 ; in Washington, 11,115; and in each 
the county of Onondaga; 47,258 in the county | of the counties of Albany, Allegany, Chautauque, 
of Dutchess ; 45,256 in the county of Cattarau-|Chenango, Genesee, Herkimer, Livingston, 
gus ; 45,216 in the county of Madison ; 43,527/ Orange, Rensselaer, and Saratoga, 10,000 and 











in the county of Washington ; 41,584 in the) 
county of Cayuga ; and 41,300 in the county of'| 
Oswego. ‘The number of neat cattle under one! 
year old is 334,456, and the number over one | 


year old is 1,709,479. The aggregate number | 
of neat cattle is less by about 130,000 than in 1840. | 


The aggregate number of cows milked is re-| 
turned at 999,490, or an average of nearly 17,-| 
000 to each county.. The aggregate number of | 
pounds of butter made during the year was 79,-| 
501,7334, or an average of about 1,350,000 to) 
each county, or 794 pounds to each cow milked ; 
while the aggregate number of pounds of cheese 
is returned at 36,744,976, being an average of, 
622,796 pounds to each county, or about 36 Ibs. | 
to each cow milked. In the county of Oneida, 
the number of cows milked is stated at 47,713 ;! 
from which 3,876,276 pounds of butter, and 3,-| 
277,750 pounds of cheese were made, or an aver- | 
age of upwards of 80 pounds of the former and | 
68 of the latter. In the county of Orange, from) 
42,256 cows milked, 4,108,840 pounds of butter 
were obtained, being an average of 97 pounds to| 
each. In the county of Jefferson, from 41,360) 
cows, 3,080,767 pounds of butter and 2,802,314) 
of cheese were obtained ; averaging 74 pounds_ 
of the former and nearly 70 of the latter. In 


upwards. 

The aggregate number of hogs returned is 
1,584,344, or an averoge of nearly 27,000 to 
each county. In Dutchess county there. are 
66,828; in Orange, 57,265 ; in Columbia, 54,- 
177; in Jefferson, 53,068 ; in Onondaga, 52,- 
907 ; in Monroe, 48,493; in Niagara, 45,723 ; 
in Cayuga, 43,546 ; in Ulster, 42,627 ; in Wash- 
ington, 42,189; in Rensselaer, 39,262 ; in Ot- 
sego, 38,485; in St. Lawrence, 38,150; in Erie, 
38,087 ; in Saratoga, 37,882 ; in Ontario, 36,- 
986 ; in Steuben, 35,987 ; in Wayne, 35,873 ; 
in Westchester, 35,609 ; and in each of the coun- 
ties of Albany, Chautauque, and Niagara, upwards 
of 30,000. In 1840, the aggregate number of 
swine in the state was 1,916,953 ; being an ex- 


‘cess of 332,619 beyond that of the present year. 


The aggregate number of sheep in the state is 
6,443,855, exceeding by 1,062,630 the number 
returned in 1840, and being an average of up,» 
wards of 107,000 to each county. Of this num- 
ber 1,870,728 are under one year old, and 4,505,- 
369 over one year old. The number in the 
county of Otsego is 270,564 ;.in Madison, 263,- 
132; in Ontario, 257,821; in Washington, 
254,866 ; in Chautauque, 235,403 ; in Chenan- 
go, 223,453 ; in Livingston, 218,258 ; in Steu- 





the county of Kings, the average number of} ben, 217,658 ; in Dutchess, nearly 200,000 ; in 
pounds of butter made from each cow milked was | Oneida, 194,589; in Onondaga, 190,429; in 
110 ; in the counties of Delaware and Chenango, | Allegany, 184,901; in Jefferson, 184,526 ; in 
100 ; in each of the counties of Putnam, Sullivan, |Cayuga, 175,148; in Monroe, 173,952 ; in Co- 
and Tompkins, 95; in each of the counties of Jumbia, 172,959; in Rensselaer, 170,552 ; in 
Cortland, Greene, Onondaga, Schenectady, Scho- St. Lawrence, 168,314; in Wyoming, 166,365 ; 
harie, Seneca,. Wayne, and Yates, 90; in Liv-/in Genesee, 156,578; in Erie, 148,732; in 
ingston, 85; and in each of the counties of Dutch- | Tompkins, 135,787; in Delaware, 135,633; in 
ess, Ontario, Saratoga, Steuben, Tioga, Warren,| Wayne, 130,562; in Yates, 130,134; and in 
and Washington, 80. In the county of Herki-/ Cortland, 108,862. The aggregate number of 
mer, 8,208,796 pounds of cheese were manufac-| fleeces obt ined is returned at 4,607,0124, com- 
tured from the milk of 36,255 cows, being an prising 13,864,828 pounds of wool, less by 208,- 
average of 226 pounds to each ; in the town of/306 pounds than the aggregate fleece of 1840, 
Fairfield, in the same county, 1,355,967 pounds | and averaging about three |bs. toa fleece. In 
were manufactured from the milk of 3,910 cows, |the county of Kings the average is upwards of 
being an average of nearly 350 pounds. In the | six pounds. — Transactions State Ag. Society. 
county of Madison, 2,022,855 pounds were ob- | $$$ $$ ——— 

tained from 21,513 cows, being an average of 90; py -rrer.—The Southern Planter says :—“A 
pounds ; and in the county of Lewis, 1,420,368 proposition was laid before the Virginia Legisla- 
pounds from 18,024 cows, or an average of 80 ture, Jast winter, to establish an inspection of 
pounds. In the county of Otsego, the average | putter in the city of Richmond ; one of the mem- 
exceeds 50 pounds. bers desired us to say to the people of the Com- 


The aggregate number of horses in the State |monwealth that if they would keep the butter-pot 
is 505,155, being an increase of over 29,000/with the mouth downwards, so that the putrid 
since 1840. In Oneida county there are 17,-| fluid might drain from the butter, there would be 
303 ; Onondaga, 16,968 ; in Monroe, 16,811 ;|no need of such an office as the one roposed, 
in Jefferson, 16,397 ; in Otsego, 14,183; in| far there would be no butter to be condemned.” 
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GENESEE 
To Correspondents. 

Dunrine the past month Communications have 
been received from John Dickie, F. W. L., *, 
H., A Farmer, T. C. Peters, Observer, An Api- 
arian, A Female Reader, J. H. Hedley, Edward 
Sayers, and A Subscriber. 


QE 











Books, &c. have been received since our last, 
as follows :— 

From Messrs. Greecty & McErrarn, the first volumes 
of the ‘‘ Farmers Library, and Journal of Agriculture.” 

From the Author, a copy of ‘* The American Herd Book,” 
by Lewis F. ALLEN, Esq. 

From Mr. James H. Warts, agent in this city, No. 6 of 
‘European Agriculture and Kural Economy.” 

From J. B. Nort, Esq., a copy of the Transactions of the 
N. Y. State Ag. Society for 1845. 

From the Author, a copy of ‘‘ The American Flower Gar- 
den Companion,”’ by Epwarp Savers, of Cincinnati.— 
Also, ‘‘ A Manual on the cultivation of Live Fences, with a 
Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of Evergreens, Orna- 
mental Trees,” &c., by the same author. 

From Mr. Bens. Mortimer, agent, a copy of “* Lyman’s 
Historical Chart.” 

From —— —— a pamphilet containing Premium List of 
Oneida Co. Ag. Society, rules and regulations of the Sovi- 
ety, &e., &e. 

From E. C, Wivper, of Wolcott, Premium List, &c., of 
Oswego Co. Ag. Society for 1846. 

We are indebted to several unknown friends for copics of | 
Premium Lists, &c., of various Agricultural Societies. | 





; 


Experiment 1N Wuear Currure.—The| 
Transactions of the State Society contain an in-| 
teresting experiment in Wheat Culture, made by | 
Samvet Davipson, Esq., of Greece, Monroe | 
county—for which he was awarded a premium 
of #8. We shall endeavor to publish the state-| 
ment of Mr. D. in our September number. _ Its! 
publication will be seasonable, and prove valua-| 
ble to those who are not averse to learning or 
deriving benefit from the knowledge and experi- 
ence of others. 





Farm Premiums.—We notice in the Trans- 
actions of the State Ag. Society for 1845, that 
of the three premiums on farms, fio (the second 
and third,) were awarded to residents of Monroe 
county. The first premium, $50, was awarded 
to Gro. Geppes of Fairmount, Onondaga county; 
the second, $30, to Wm. Burtt, of Gates, and 
the third, $20, to Wa. Garsurr, of Wheatland. 


Tae New Enoianp Farmer.—This old, ; 
staid, and useful agricultural journal has been 
discontinued. Its Editor, Mr. Josern Brrex, 
has become interested in the Horticulturist, which 
is to be published simultaneously at Boston and 
Albany. We shall miss the N. E. Farmer, and 
although not personally acquainted with its con- | 
ductor, the good sense and taste that characteri- 
zed his paper have given us a high opinion of 
the man. He has our best wishes for his success 
in his new enterprise. 


Severat articles from correspondents are de-' 


ferred, for want of space, till next month. 





Ave. 


THE AMERICAN HERD BOOK, containing the pedigrees 
of Short Horned Cattle. To which is prefixed a concise 
history of English and American Short Horns ; by Lewis 
FF, ALLEN, 

Tue appearance of an ** American Herd Book” 
marks another step in the progress of Agricultu- 
ral Improvement in this country. Its Author is 
distinguished not less as a skilful and successful 
breeder of Short Horns, than as one of the ear- 
liest and ablest writers on rural subjects in West- 
ern New York. _ [n his history of this, his favor. 
ite race of neat cattle, as well as favorite kind of 
domestic animals, he claims for the Short Horns 
a decided superiority over all other races, for 
making beef, butter, and cheese. According to 
Mr. A. the Short Horns are not the product of 
modern skill in breeding, nor the result of good 
keep ; but a noble stock descended from pure, 
aristocratic blood, which can be traced back in 


| England 400 years, or through 50 generations. 


This will do in point of antiquity. But whether 
a Short Horn can elaborate more flesh, butter, or 
cheese, from 2000 lbs. of any given food, than 
any other race of cattle can make, under similar 
cireumstances, needs proof by a fair trial, side 
by side, with perfect weights and measures.— 
That one cow will give more milk, butter, and 
cheese, than another, proves nothing, unless she 
does it by the consumption of less food than an- 
other cow requires for producing a like amount, 
and equal in quality. fr a Short Horn will gain 
200 Ibs. in live weight on a quantity of food, and 
in a period of time, which will add only 150 Ibs. 


Ito the weight of a Hereford, Devon, or a good 


Native, then the story is told. That the powers 
of digestion and assimilation are alike in all neat 
cattle, no one pretends. But in what race these 
functions are performed most vigorously, giving 
the largest product in rich milk, muscle, and 
tallow, from any given amount of forage, is a 
question yet to be decided. 

The Author estimates the value of the neat 
cattle in the United States at one hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars. ‘There are over one 
million of cows in this state alone, and about that 
number annually milked. Mr. A. urges with 
great force the importance of improving not only 
the cows, but the whole stock of neat cattle in 
this vast country which is so admirably adapted 
to the production of choice beef, and to dairy 
purposes. As this book is designed mainly for 
the use of those engaged in breeding Short 
Ilorns, and necessarily at a high price from the 
small number of copies that will be sold, we are 
happy to notice a promise of another and popular 
work on the care and management of neat stock, 
as well as breeding generally. Such a work is 
greatly needed, and we know of no one more 
competent to do justice to the subject than the 
writer of the ‘History of the Short Horns.” 

The Herd Book is from the press of Messrs. Jew- 
ert, Tnomas & Co., Buffalo, and does much credit 
to their taste and skill in the art of book-making. 
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Gault’s Patent Churn. 

Tats implement has been in use for several 
years, and many persons consider it the most 
approved and convenient Churn now used. The 
particular advantages claimed for it over other 
patent churns, are—‘“the facility with which it 
can be worked, from its quick and powerful mo- 
tion; the ease with which it can be cleaned ; and 
that it is not liable to get out of order.” 

The Churn is manufactured and sold by Mr. 
E. 'Tayzor, No. 6 Hill st., or 17 Exchange st., 
in this city. It may also be obtained at the seed 
store of Rapavse & Briaes, Front st. M. 





A Chapter on Wool Growing. 

Mr. Eprrorn:—Mr. Reep Burrirr of Bur- 
dette, states, in your last, that his ram ‘ Major” 
sheared 15 lbs. of wool, and he says “we think 
about three-fourths as much as if he had been 
shorn each season.” I infer from this that the 
fleece was of more than one (probably of two) 
years growth. If so, does Mr. B. mean to be 
understood that a two years fleece would not 


weigh more than three-fourths as much as a sin-|sheep had enough oil naturally for the growth of 


gle one? I presume he means that had the ram 
been sheared each year, the aggregate of the two 
fleeces would have exceeded the weight of his 
double fleece by one fourth, giving ten pounds as 
his annual clip, instead of 74 pounds. 

Mr. B. seems to carry the idea that there are 


artificial methods of increasing the weight of 


wool, and he alludes to smearing and late shear- 
ing. I doubt the efficacy of any of these means, 
though if a method could be discovered whereby 
we could stimulate the growth of our wool by 
external applications, feed, or otherwise, as we 
stimulate the growth of our corn, turnips, &c., 
it would be one of the greatest blessings ever 
conferred on the farmer. 

At our last County Fair, I heard the President 
of our County Society, a distinguished sheep 


breeder, state to a number of gentlemen that two 
or three years since, at the strong solicitation of 
the individual who took charge of his sheep, 
(who had seen the experiment before tried,) he 
was induced to smear a portion of his lambs, 
when they were a week or two old, with refuse 
lard and other grease. This was done to test 
the effect in increasing the growth of wool, and 
in rendering it softer. He said careful compar- 
isons by the steelyards satisfied him that it had 
no perceptible effect on the growth of the wool, 
and he could see no improvement whatever in 
jits quality. On the other hand, it caused dirt to 
|adhere to the extremity of the wool along on the 
,back where it was applied, giving the sheep a 
dirty, striped, unsightly appearance. 


He further stated that he had made experiments 
in feeding sheep oil meal, turnips, corn, oats, 
&c., with a view to increase the growth of the 
wool, but he had failed to discover any important 
difference, and none further than each particular 
feed tended to faten the sheep—that sheep in good 
condition carried heavier fleeces than poor ones, 
irrespective of the feed—but that a medium must 
be observed, or the ewes would raise fewer lambs. 
He said that from the alleged experience of va- 
rious farmers in Madison county, he had formed 
high expectations of the value of oil meal in in- 
creasing the growth of wool, but that thus far his 
experience was not in accordance with his ex- 
pectations—that he should give it one more fair 
trial, and then, unless he found himself mistaken 
in his previous calculations, abandon it. I have 
made inquiry of him since the last shearing, and 
he is now satisfied that it is no better than any 
other feed which will keep sheep in the same 
condition—thinks it rather goes to form fat than 
wool, muscle, or bone—and on the whole, thinks 
oats (about a gill a head a day,) as good and as 
safe a feed as any which can be given to sheep 
in winter, besides their hay. He thought per- 
haps oil meal rendered the wool oilier prior to 
washing, but this was no advantage—it was wash- 
ed away in thorough washing, and all fine wooled 








the wool 

What influence late shearing can have in in- 
‘creasing the growth of wool, I cannot perceive. 
If allowed to grow beyond a year, it would only 
be robbing the next fleece, or the shearing would 
have to be put off still later the next year, and 
thus it would soon reach winter! The most cel- 
ebrated flocks of this county have been invaria- 
bly sheared within three or four days, or a week, 
of each other, and generally from about the 16th 
to the 20th of June. OnseRvVER. 

Cortlandville, 1846. 


Tue Poraro Cror.—We regret to hear that 
the present crop of this most useful vegetable is 
in many sections, affected by the disease so prev- 
alent during the past two years. 
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White’s Loudoun Pippin. on this land were the remains of an ancient or- 

D. Lee—Dear Sir: While 1 was in|chard. Alone stood an old tree that had weath- 

your State last September, at Gen. Harmon’s, ered the blasts of many a winter. ‘The fruit was 
in Rochester, or at the State Fair in Utica, | dis-|8o fine that I commenced grafting from it, and 
covered in the people an unbounded desire for | all these fine trees you see here on the farms of my 
knowledge. Whether it related to horticulture, | nephews and myself, are from that tree, the fruit 
the cultivation of different kinds of grain, or the | Of which is called White’s Loudoun Pippin.” — 


improvement of sheep, cattle ani hogs, it was | This is what I learned from Mr. White. 1 have 


al] the same current, strong and powerful, tend- | "0 doubt of its being a seedling, from the fact 
ing to one point, viz: the acquisition of knowl-| its great age precluded the idea of its being a 
edge that improved the mind, and that made the grafted fruit, for the art was not practiced so far 


body comfortable and the purse stronger. | back in this country.. The trees have a hand- 


I was speaking of fruit in Virginia, and said pater bans ve do 1 magn out so near the 

to some gentlemen in the cars, on our way from | 8" be a ace -" 1¢ limbs turn up at 

Rochester to the State Fair, that we had an Apple | , ha .! ok tid te aig and nga whole 

in Loudon county, Va., that surpassed in quality | 5 ed ae ; tl h a. Forges tends ake sa 

anything [ had met with in the North—not think- | ain teh <a —a sing ps app - on as weighed 

ing that the remark would elicit so much inter-| 16 ef ag ay tan + ah ung trom 14 

est on the part of my hearers. I| soon found, | _ ld Promo” a = e has frequently 

however, that I had several questions to answer. $1.50 oe * el == City at an advance of 

The interrogatories related to the size, color, the |” os iar "Yc over all other apples in the 

cavity in which the blossom is set, the depth of — re 

the cavity in which the stem is placed, the core,| yyy), then’: Kawa a Davisson. 

&ec,, &c. Mr. Laneworruy and Mr. Ext-| rey meee proven, Basa 

WANGER both said | had given the description of} -p.. Rage RS nig 4 ; é 

a fine Apple. I promised diflereat gentlemen| . nner “—_ from friend Das Sana ap 
ne orca pe vars publication in our April number. 

a few grafts, and for the purpose of giving your-| 1 wag accidentally mislaid and overlooked 

self, and others of the kind and hospitable ac- | a oil 7 , _ 

uaintances I made in the North, an opportunity | Ts eS eae 
of judging of the qualities of White's per ih New Variety of Wheat for Sowing Late. 


Pippin, (for that is the name,) | determined to} . Some years since Mr. Bareu 1m imported from 
| France a species of Wheat called the Early 


d| White Provence. lt is a very large and beau- 
| tiful white shirred berry, and makes the first best 

















send on as many grafts as I could. 

In January I mounted my horse and travelle 
some twelve miles through the snow, on a pierc- - ’ 
ing cold day, into what is called the Catoctin | fur Gen. Harmon commenced experimenting 

yo . i st | Y . . ve a Sale - “ 
Mountain, to the house of Mr. White, for the tarts after several ye ars trial abandoned 
purpose of obtaining grafts—also to get a few of| xsi ws Ing ws am Acs apt pa, early, and with a 
the apples, and to obtain, as far as I could, a cor- | tem ency to fall down anc crinkle. He gave a 
quantity of the seed to Mr. Woxcorr of Kloom- 


rect history of this remarkable fruit. My object) 4 : hope : 
in gejting some of the apples was to send a sam- field, who accidentally eowed it after Corn, quite 
ple of them to you and others. In this I failed— late, and found it to do well—ripening at the 
Mr. White had disposed of all he had. ‘The ori-|*™¢ time with the White Flint, and producing 
in of them was also designed for your paper, so | °°" 40 bushels per acre. This process he has 
that all Who received the grafts could have a| continued since for several years—once Sowing 
short description of the fruit. The grafis, as | during a January thaw, with the same result; 
have before stated, were designed for my North-| at any rate never having less than 40 bushels to 
ern friends, so you must be on the look out for | the acre, and sometimes more. L. B. Lane- 
Cin: 4 jwortay of Greece, and Tnos. I. Hyarr of 
Now for the description. The Apple is a large, Rochester, have each 6 bushels, and Gen. Har. 
white Pippin, quite smooth, thin skin, small core ; | oe e Wheatland, 13 bushels sown, from which 
it may be said before ripe to be a very delicate | if the result is favorable, those who have a well 
green, but ultimately becomes as white as any | manured corn field, which they may wish to 
apple I have ever seen. It varies as little in| Same a cheap wheat cro» from, can we presume 
size as the most uniform apple, being always Procure seed enough to try the experiment. 
large. As to the flavor, | can only tell you how; It is sometimes very desirable to follow corn 
good I think it by what an old Dutch friend of or potatoes with wheat, but from the lateness of 
ours once told me. He said that a certain arti-| the season our Flint and other favorite wheats 
cle was ‘‘so good that it could’n’t be good any are apt to be so far behind in ripening as to rust 
more.” From what Mr. Wuire told me, [and be lost; and if a variety is discovered that 
should say that the apple is a seedling. Its his-/ may be sown late, and yet ripen before the heats 
tory he gave me as follows: “I purchased a tract! of July destroy it, it is a great desideratum, and 
of Jand adjoining my farm,) of a Mr. Cruthers; worthy of being looked after. e 
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State Agricultural Fair at Auburn. — 

Tue N. Y. State Agricultural Society holds its 
Sixth Annual Fair at Auburn, on the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th of September next. 

The Committees on the Premium List were 
appointed as follows :— 

CATTLE. 

Crass L.—~—Durhams—Judges—Gov. Tremble, Hillsboro, 
Highland couaty, Ohio, Henry Parsons, Esq., Ancaster, 
Canada West; L. Chandler Ball, Hoosick, Rensselaer co. 

Crass IL, UL., 1V.—Herefords, Devons, Ayrshires.—Elias 
Phinney, Esq., Lexington. Mass.; Samuel Hurlburt, Win- 
chester, Conn.; Edward Cox, Black Rock. 

Crass V.—Crosses of Native and Improved.—Ira Hitch- 
cock, Oneida county ; Lewis G. Morris, West Farms, West- 
chester county ; John Rande!l, Norwich, Chenango county. | 

Crass VI.—Native Cattle.—William Garbut, Wheatland, | 
Monroe county , Thomas Hillhouse, Albany ; Samuel Ste-| 
vens, Preble, Cortland county. 

WORKING OXEN. | 

Sanford Howard, Albany ; William Fuller, Skancateles ; } 





John Ayrault, Perrinton, Monroe county. 
STEERS. 

Gideon Ramsdell, Perrinton ; Francis Hibbard, Cortland- 

ville ; Hiram Clift, Marcellus. 
FAT CATTLE. 

John Holcomb, Wilmington, Delaware ; Thomas Kirk- | 

patrick, Albany ; A. 8S, Freeman, Jordan, Onondaga co, 
FAT SHEEP. | 

Elias W. Cady, Dryden, ‘Tompkins county; Hay- | 

den, Syracuse ; Wm. Osborn, Auburn. 
STALLIONS For att work— 
MARES. 

Adam Furguson, Watertown, Canada West ; Albert Floyd 
Jones, South Oyster Bay, L. L; H. K. Morrell, Caroline | 
Centre, Tompkins co. 
BLOOD STALLIONS—3 YEARS OLD STALLIONS. | 

BLOOD MARES—3 YEARS OLD MARES. \ 

James Bathgate, Fordhum, Westchester co.; D. D. Camp- 
bell, Schenectady ; Gen. David Jones, Cold Spring, Queens | 
county. 

MATCHED HORSES AND GELDINGS. | 

Edward Long, Buskirk’s Bridge ; Wm. A. Dutcher, Penn | 

Yan; Wait S. Davis, King’s Ferry, Cayuga co. 
SHEEP. 

Crass 1.—Long Wooled.—Philip Raybold, jr., Wilming- | 
ton, Del.; Hon, Samuel Cheever, Bemus’ Heights, Sarato- | 
gaco.; Augustus Rayner, Clarence, Erie co. | 

Crass U.—Middle Wooled.—Wm. Howitt, Guelph, Can- | 
ada West; Paoli Lathrop, South Hadley Falls, Mass.; Ben- | 
jamin Enos, De Ruyter, Madison co. | 

Crass UL—Moerinos.—Robert R. Reed, Washington, Pa. ; 
Edward A. Le Roy, New York; Wm. B, Smith. Wood- 
bury, Conn.; Samuel Lawrence, Lowell ; 8. Newton Dex- 
ter, Oriskany. 

Crass 1V.—Saxons.—Adam ‘ ildebrand, Massillon, Ohio; 
Daniel Rogers, Hoosick Corners ; Homer Blanchard, Kin- 
derhoek ; Mackay, Salem, Washington co.; J. A. 
Tainter, Hartford. 





| 





SWINE. 
G. V. Sackett, Seneca Falls ; P. N. Rust, Syracuse ; E. 
L. B. Curtis, Danby, Tompkins co. 
POULTRY. 
L. B. Langworthy, Rochester; Thos. Hollis, Gilberts- 
ville ; Edward Messier, Fishkill. 
PLOWS. 
C. C. Dennis, Auburn ; Enoch Marks, Fairmount, Onon- 
daga , S. N. Wright, Vernon Centre. 
WAGONS, HARROWS, &c. 
Samuel Greenleaf, Canandaigua ; E. P. Beck, Sheldon, 
Wyoming county ; Isaac C, Boies, Homer. 
CORN COB CRUSHER, &c. 
Geddes, Fairmount, Oaondaga ; ay eed E. 
Sandford, Volney, Oswego ; Ceanstien Gangen, rooklyn. 
PLOWING MATCH. 
John Johnson, Geneva; John Hinch, Astoria ; David 
Matthews, Truxton ; Henry Bremer, Enfield ; Paris G. Bar- 


os 
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Se Pete Gees, “Aes TNF Rides Distinde 
land; Aaron Petrie, Little Falls. raced 
CHEESE. 


Wn. C. Crain, Warren, Herkimer ; Lewis Eaton, Black 
Rock ; Eliza Morse, Eaton, Madison co. 
MAPLE AND CORNSTALK SUGAR. 

Gen. Otto F, Marshall, Wheeler, Steuben co.; Robert 
Hadfield, Sheldon, Wyoming ; Wm. Blosson, Canandaigua. 
SILK. 

Joel F. Belcher, Richford, Tioga ; Edward Morgan, Au- 
rora; Charles Pardee, Skaneateles. 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 
Roswell Randall, Cortlandville ; Curtis Moses, Marcel- 
lus; Moses D. Burnet, Syracuse. 
FRUIT. 
John A. King, Jamaica, L. L.; Dr. Underhill, New York 
Wm. L. DeWitt, Ithaca. 
FLOWERS. 
Dr. Herman Wendell, Albany ; Wm. R. Randall, Cort- 
land; Tracy, Syracuse. 
VEGETABLES, 
L. A. Morrell, Lake Ridge, Tompkins; Geo. J. Pumpelly, 
Owego; Henry Morgan, Aurora, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
R. L. Allen, Bufialo; J. T. Cooper, Albany; Wm. Jack- 
son, Syracuse, 





STOVES, &c. 

C.N. Bement, Albany; Samuel T. Pratt, Buffalo; Frank- 

lin Manning, Syracuse, 
PAINTING AND DRAWING. 

Franeis Roch, Butternuts; Walker, Utica; John 
A. Granger, Canandaigua. 
ORNAMENTAL SHELL, NEEDLE, AND WAX WORK, 

Mrs. B. D. Coe, Buffalo; Mrs. Hausan Cox, Auburn; Mrs. 





| Alvan Warden, Canandaigua; Mrs. Wetmore, Utica; Mrs. 


W. W. Watson, Geneva. 
IMPLEMENTS AND OTHER UNENUMERATED AR.- 
TICLES. 

J. J. Viele, Troy; J. B. Duane, Schenectady; 8. B. 
Cushing, Ithaca. 

COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 

J. M. Sherwood, Auburn; J. H. Chedell, do.; C, C, Den- 
nis, do,; Wm. Fuller, Skaneateles; H. S. Randall, Cort- 
landville; J. B. Nott, Albany; Gen. Brown, Onondaga; A. 
Thompson, Aurora, 

COMMITTEE OF RECEPTION, 

Ex-Gov. Throop, Auburn; Hon. A. Conklin, do.; Ex- 
Gov. Seward, do.; Hon. Christopher Morgan, do.; E. A. 
Worden, do.; T. Y. How, jr., do.; 8. A. Goodwin. 

RECEPTION OF STOCK, 

Major Dill, Auburn; Wm. Howard, do.; [ra Hopkins. 

Committee to make arrangements with the different Rail- 
roads, for the transportation of Stock, &c.:—L, F. Allen, 
Buffalo; G. Vail, Troy; E. P. Prentice, Albany; F. S. Fax- 
ton, Utica; M. D. Burnett, Syracuse; C., P. Wood, Auburn; 
L. B. Langworthy, Rochester. 





Scas 1x Horses.—The Author of the “* Hand- 
Book of Farriery,” in the Mark Lane (Eng.,) 
Express, says the following recipe has invariably 
proved successful in curing this disorder : Take 
of miid mercurial ointment, 6 0z.; sublimated 
sulphur, powdered white helebore, of each 1 oz. ; 
palm oi], 4.0z. Mix an ointment. It is essen- 
tial that it be well rubbed into the affected parts. 





Next to Health and Virtue nothing is so valu- 
able as Knowledge ; nor is there anything so 
easily attained or cheaply purchased—the labor 
only sitting still ; the expense, time, which, if 
we do not spend, we cannot save.—Sverne. 





« A wise MAN will speak well of his neighbor, 





ber, Homer, Cortland co. 


love his wife, and—pay for his paper. 
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White’s Loudoun Pippin. on this land were the remains of an ancient or- 
Dr. D. Lee—Dear Sir: While I was in|chard. Alone stood an old tree that had weath. 


your State last September, at Gen. Harmon’s, ered the blasts of many a winter. The fruit was 
in Rochester, or at the State Fair in Utica, I dis-|S° fine that I commenced grafting from it, and 
covered in the people an unbounded desire for | @l! these fine trees you see here on the farms of my 
knowledge. Whether it related to horticulture, nephews and myself, are from that tree, the fruit 
the cultivation of different kinds of grain, or the |Of which is called White’s Loudoun Pippin.” — 
improvement of sheep, cattle ani hogs, it was his is what I learned from Mr. White. 1 have 
all the same current, strong and powerful, tend- | 2° doubt of its being a seedling, from the fact 
ing to one point, viz: the acquisition of knowl-| its great age precluded the idea of its being a 
edge that improved the mind, and that made the | gratted fruit, for the art was not practiced so far 


body comfortable and the purse stronger. ‘back in this country. The trees have a hand- 
|some, erect stalk, do not branch out so near the 


I was speaking of fruit in Virginia, and said) j — - 

to some gentlemen in the cars, on our way from | groun¢ — ed trees do. The limbs turn up at 
. “ar + avery hands i 
Rochester to the State Fair, that we had an Apple it ha - diead Seer ee ae S whole 
: , ti Med sory! L* Fa : tree. . Warre in- 
— Loudon county, .; that surpassed in quality formed me that the heat leat apple he has weigied 
anything I had met with in the North—not think- | was 18 cunces—many of.them weighing from 14 
ing that the remark would elicit so much inter-| , 16 ounces. He cave tk 5 4 F 
er her 2 2eS. say as frequently 

est on the part of my hearers. I soon found, | sold’ eas te Washington City et af na A 
however, that I had several questions to answer. | 2) = or barrel Geet at i i te 
The interrogatories related to the size, color, the | petit, Yours vate “a Ie. alors tihea 
cavity in which the blossom is set, the depth of ; 3 A eta. = N Day 
the cavity in which the stem is placed, the core, | W heatland. Loudo "Oa. ¥; whe phesininct 
&ec,, &c. Mr. Laneworrny and Mr. Ext- 4 COR Fe. 
wanoer both said I had given the description of} Tye ahove article from friend Davisson was 
a fine Apple. I promised diflereat gentlemen intended for publication in our April number. 
a few grafts, and for the purpose of giving your-| 1 was accidentally mislaid and overlooked 
self, and others of the kind and hospitable ac-| - 


quaintances | made in the North, an opportunity | Adie LIES Pie] 
of judging of the qualities of White’s Loudoun | New Variety of Wheat for Sowing Late. 
Some years since Mr. Bareuam imported from 


Pippin, (for that is the name,) | determined to} 
. . f° 7 . 
send on as many grafts as | could. | France a species of Wheat called the Early 


In January I mounted my horse and trave 


Ned | White Provence. lt is a very large and beau- 
some twelve miles through the snow, on a pierc- | ra = —— berry, end makes the firet best 
ing cold day, into what is called the Catoctin | a ae ee commenced experimenting 

’ |with it, but afier several years trial abandoned 


Mountain, to the house of Mr. White, for the) °°. ling i 
purpose of obtaining grafts—also to get a few of oS ley a push pada’ . early, and with a 
the apples, and to obtain, as far as I could, a cor- | ten oy to fall down and crinkle. He gave a 
rect history of this remarkable fruit. My object quantity of the seed to, Mr. My LOST os Bloom- 
in gejting some of the apples was to send a sam- field, who accidentally sowed it after corn, quite 
ple of them to you and others. In this | failed—| lates and found it to do well—ripening at the 
Mr. White had disposed of all he had. The ori- same time with the White Flint, and producing 
gin of them was also designed for your paper, so over 40 henhere per acre. Phis process he has 
that all Who received the grafts could have a COMTINUEE HACE for several years—once vabeas-s,) 
short description of the fruit. The gratis, as j| during a January thaw, with the same result; 
have before stated, were designed for my North-|® @2y rate never having less than 40 bushels to 
ern friends, so you must be on the look out for|'e acre, and sometimes more. L, B. Lane- 
them. b | WORTHY of Greece, and Tos. H. Hyarr of 
Now for the description. The Apple is a large, | Rochester, have each 6 bushels, and Gen. Har- 
white Pippin, quite smooth, thin skin, small core ; | "OX of Wheatland, 12 bushels sown, from which 
it may be said before ripe to be a very delicate if the result is favorable, those who have ~ well 
green, but ultimately becomes as white as any | manured corn field, which they may wish to 
apple I have ever seen. It varies as little in| make a cheap wheat cro» from, can we presume 
size as the most uniform apple, being always| Procure seed enough to try the experiment. 
large. As to the flavor, | can only tell you how | It is sometimes very desirable to follow corn 
I think it by what an old Dutch friend of, or potatoes with wheat, but froth the lateness of 
ours once tuld me. He said that a certain arti-|/the season our Flint and other favorite wheats 
cle was ‘‘so good that it could’n’t be good any | are apt to be so far behind in ripening as to rust 
more.”” From what Mr. Wurre told me, I) and be lost; and if a variety is discovered that 
should say that the apple is a seedling. Its his-/ may be sown late, and yet ripen before the heats 
tory he gave me as follows: ‘I purchased a tract! of July destroy it, it is a great desideratum, and 
of Jand Cedjoining my farm,) of a Mr. Crathers;! worthy of being looked after. ° 
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State Agricultural Fair at Auburn. 
Tue N. Y. State Agricultural Society holds its 
Sixth Annual Fair at Auburn, on the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th of September next. 


The Committees on the Premium List were 

appointed as follows :— 
CATTLE, 

Crass 1.—Durhams—Judges—Gov. Tremble, Hillsboro, 
Highland county, Ohio, Henry Parsons, Esq., Ancaster, 
Canada West; L. Chandler Ball, Hoosick, Rensselaer co. 

Crass IL, IIL, 1V.—Herefords, Devons, Ayrshires.—Elias 
Phinney, Esq., Lexington, Mass.; Samuel Hurlburt, Win- 

chester, Conn.; Edward Cox, Black Rock. 

Ciass V.—Crosses of Native and Improved.—Ira Hitch- 
cock, Oneida county ; Lewis G. Morris, West Farms, West- 
chester county ; John Rande'l, Norwich, Chenango county. 

Crass VL.—Native Cattle.—Wiiliam Garbut, Wheatland, 
Monroe county ; Thomas Hillhouse, Albany ; Samuel Ste- 
vens, Preble, Cortland county. 

WORKING OXEN. 

Sanford Howard, Albany ; William Fuller, Skaneateles ; 

John Ayrault, Perrinton, Monroe county. 
STEERS. 

Gideon Ramsdell, Perrinton ; Francis Hibbard, Cortland- 
ville ; Hiram Clift, Marcetlus. 

FAT CATTLE. 

John Holcomb, Wilmington, Delaware ; Thomas Kirk- 
patrick, Albany ; A. 8, Freeman, Jordan, Onondaga co. 

FAT SHEEP. 

Elias W. Cady, Dryden, ‘Tompkins county; 

den, Syracuse ; Wm. Osborn, Auburn. 
STALLIONS For att work— 
MAKES. 

Adam Furguson, Watertown, Canada West ; Albert Floyd 
Jones, South Oyster Bay, L. L; H. K. Morrell, Caroline 
Centre, Tompkins co. 

BLOOD STALLIONS—3 YEARS OLD STALLIONS. 
BLOOD MARES—3 YEARS OLD MARES. 

James Bathgate, Fordhum, Westchester co.; D. D, Camp- 
bell, Schenectady ; Gen. David Jones, Cold Spring, Queens 
county. 

MATCHED HORSES AND GELDINGS. 

Edward Long, Buskirk’s Bridge ; Wm. A. Dutcher, Penn 
Yan ; Wait 8S. Davis, King’s Ferry, Cayuga co. 

SHEEP. 

Crass 1.—Long Wooled.—Philip Raybold, jr., Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Hon. Samuel Cheever, Bemus’ Heights, Sarato- 
gaco.; Augustus Rayner, Clarence, Erie co. 

Crass IL.—Middle Wooled.—Wm. Howitt, Guelph, Can- 
ada West; Paoli Lathrop, South Hadley Falls, Mass.; Ben- 
jamin Enos, De Ruyter, Madison co. 

Crass UL—Merinos.—Robert R. Reed, Washington, Pa.; 
Edward A. Le Rey, New York; Wm. B, Smith, Wood- 
bury, Conn.; Samuel Lawrence, Lowell ; S. Newton Dex- 
ter, Oriskany, . 

Crass 1V.—Savons.—Adam ‘ ildebrand, Massillon, Ohio; 
Daniel Rogers, Hoosick Corners ; Homer Blanchard, Kin- 
derhook ; Mackay, Salem, Washington co.; J. A. 
Tainter, Hartford. 


Hay- 








SWINE. 
G. V. Sackett, Seneca Falls ; P. N. Rust, Syracuse ; E. 
L. B. Curtis, Danby, Tompkins co. 
POULTRY. 
L. B. Langworthy, Rochester; Thos. Hollis, Gilberts- 
ville ; Edward Messier, Fishkill. 
PLOWS. 
Cc. C. Dennis, Auburn; Enoch Marks, Fairmount, Onon- 
daga ; S. N. Wright, Vernon Centre. 
WAGONS, HARROWS, &c. 
Samuel Greenleaf, Canandaigua ; E. P. Beck, Sheldon, 
Wyoming county ; Isaac C, Boies, Homer. 
CORN COB CRUSHER, &c. 

George Geddes, Fairmount, Oaondaga ; Singha E. 
Sandford, Volney, Oswego ; Cornelius Bergen, Brooklyn. 
PLOWING MATCH, 

John Johnson, Geneva; John Hinch, Astoria ; David 
Matthews, Truxton ; Henry Bremer, Enfield ; Paris G. Bar- 

ber, Homer, Cortland co. 
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Z, Barton Stout, Allen Hill 
"s Hill; Andrew Dickson, Cort- 
land ; Aaron Petrie, Little Falls. ; 
Wm. C. Crain, Warren, Herkimer ; Lewis 
m. C. Crain, Warren, Herkimer; Lewis Eaton, Black 
Roek ; Eliza Morse, Eaton, Madison co. ‘ 
MAPLE AND CORNSTALK SUGAR. 

Gen. Otto F, Marshall, Wheeler, Steuben co.; Robert 
Hadfield, Sheldon, Wyoming ; Wm. Blosson, Canandaigua. 
SILK. 

Joel F. Belcher, Richford, Tioga ; Edward Morgan, Au- 
rora; Charles Pardee, Skaneateles. 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 

Roswell Randall, Cortlandville ; Curtis Moses, Marcel- 

lus; Moses D. Burnet, Syracuse. 
FRUIT. 

John A. King, Jamaica, L. L.; Dr. Underhill, New York 
Wm. L. DeWitt, Ithaca. 
| FLOWERS. 
| Dr. Herman Wendell, Albany; Wm. R. Randall, Cort- 
land; —— Tracy, Syracuse. 
| VEGETABLES, 
| LL, A, Morrell, Lake Ridge, Tompkins; Geo. J. Pumpelly, 
| Owego; Henry Morgan, Aurora, 
| 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

R. L. Allen, Buffalo; J. T. Cooper, Albany; Wm. Jack- 
son, Syracuse. 
| STOVES, &c. 
_C.N, Bement, Albany; Samuel T. Pratt, Buflalo; Frank- 
| lin Manning, Syracuse. 
PAINTING AND DRAWING. 
| Franeis Roch, Butternuts Walker, Utica; John 
| A. Granger, Canandaigua. 
| ORNAMENTAL SHELL, NEEDLE, AND WAX WORK, 
| Mrs. B. D. Coe, Buffalo; Mrs, Hausan Cox, Auburn; Mrs, 
Alvan Warden, Canandaigua; Mrs. Wetmore, Utica; Mrs. 
|W. W. Watson, Geneva. 
| IMPLEMENTS AND OTHER UNENUMERATED AR- 
TICLES. 

J. J. Viele, Troy; J. B. Duane, Schenectady; 8. B, 
| Cushing, Ithaca. 

COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 
J. M. Sherwood, Auburn; J. H. Chedell, do.; ©. C. Den- 
jnis, do,; Wm. Fuller, Skaneateles; H. 8. Randall, Cort- 
| landville; J. B. Nott, Albany; Gen, Brown, Onondaga; A. 
Thompson, Aurora, 
COMMITTEE OF RECEPTION, 

| Ex-Gov. Throop, Auburn; Hon. A, Conklin, do.; Ex- 
| Gov. Seward, do.; Hon. Christopher Morgan, do.; E, A. 
| Worden, do.; T. Y. How, jr., do.; 8. A. Goodwin. 
| RECEPTION OF STOCK, 
| Major Dill, Auburn; Wm. Howard, do.; Ira Hopkins. 
| Committee to make arrangements with the different Rail- 
}roads, for the transportation of Stock, &c.:—L. F. Allen, 
Buffalo; G. Vail, Troy; E. P. Prentice, Albany; F. 5S. Fax- 
ton, Utica; M. D. Burnett, Syracuse; C, P. Wood, Auburn; 
L. B. Langworthy, Rochester. 








Scas rs Horses.—The Author of the “‘ Hand- 
Book of Farriery,” in the Mark Lane (Eng.,) 
Express, says the following recipe has invariably 
proved successful in curing this disorder: Take 
of miid mercurial ointment, 6 0z.; sublimated 
sulphur, powdered white helebore, of each 1 oz.; 
palm oil, 4.0z. Mix an ointment. It is essen- 
tial that it be well rubbed into the affected parts. 





Next to Health and Virtue nothing is so valu- 
able as Knowledge ; nor is there anything so 
easily attained or cheaply purchased—the labor 
only sitting still ; the expense, time, which, if 
we do not spend, we cannot save.—Sterne. 





« A wise MAN will speak well of his neighbor, 
love his wife, and—pay for his paper. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. |in favor of pruning in the spring or su 
rather than i" the os ee 





BY P. BABRY. 








Management of Fruit Trees. 

Mr. Eprror :—It is not my design to give you 
a labored discussion on this subject, but merely 
to state the results of my own experience, togeth- 
er with a few remarks thereon. 

1. Transplanting.—l am well aware that a 
diversity of opinion exists in regard to the time 
of transplanting ; some preferring the fall of the 
year, others the spring. My own preference 
would be this: If | could have my trees taken 
up with the roots uninjured, | would prefer the 
former season ; otherwise, the latter. My rea- 
son is this: If the roots be much injured, the tree 
will sufler by evaporation before the growin 
season commences. In regard to the roots, i 
consider it important, that all those that are bro- 


all or winter, especial] 

the peach and the pear. My reason is this +. 
have observed, that wherever a limb has been 
cut away in the latter season, it does not heal 
over readily. The bark turns black and dies 
around the wound, leaving a dead spot two or 
three times the diameter of the original wound, 
[ do not know that this is always the case, but | 
believe it is generally. I have observed this ef. 
fect only on the peach and the pear. 


In regard to the manner in which the pruning 
should be performed, every limb, or branch, that 
\is removed should be cut close to the bilge or 
|swell at its base, and be cut smoothly off. The 
|murderous practice of some, of chopping off the 

branches with an axe, either mangling the body 
of a tree, or leaving a stump several inches long, 
split perhaps, and haggled, to rot and injure the 


j|tree, cannot be too severely reprehended. | 





ken and torn be cut smoothly off, that the wounds| have now in my orchard a valuable apple-tree, 
may heal readily. I believe that the neglect of; which had been trimmed in this manner before 
this is one cause of the premature decay of some} it came into my possession, every wound of 
trees under circumstances that often seem diffi-| which might have been healed by this time, had 
cult of explanation. At any rate, a shattered the pruning been properly performed. It will 
root will necessarily rot and injure the tree. I | now require several years to complete the pro- 
have seen trees that did not appear to thrive well | cess, and what is worse, one of the mangled stems 
after having been transplanted a few years, and has decayed down into the body of the tree, and 
ee ee — have — — bro- | still continues to decay, and also bleeds consider- 
en and decayed. aving removed the entire) ably. (How can I prevent the bleeding and fur- 
decayed portion and replaced them in the earth | ther decay *) 
they have afterwards done well. | While on the subject of pruning, allow me to 


Pruning should also be attended to at the time |say a few words on the management of trees that 
of transplanting. Many, perhaps most, people! have been newly grafted or budded. It is well 


retain all, or nearly all, the head, or top. On ‘known that when a branch, or the whole head, of 
the other hand I| cut off all, or nearly all. 1 rea-|a tree has been cut off, and a graft inserted, a 
son thus: The root, even at the best, has been|number of young shoots start out on the sides of 
considerably injured, having lost many of the|the stem. This is caused by an excess of sap in 
small branches. The top, or head, at the time|the stock, which the graft, even if it grows, is 
of taking up the tree, was as large as the root/ unable to appropriate. I have been asked wheth- 
uninjured was capable of supporting. Unless./er it is proper to remove these shoots as fast as 
therefore, a considerable portion of the top be|they appear; 1 answer, by no means, especially 
removed, the root will not be able to support it,/if much of the head of the tree was cut away at 
and the tree will not thrive. If the top be cut|the time of grafting, or budding. It may per- 
away, the root will make as much top as it is able haps be safe to remove a few of them, but in 
to support. Hence I cut eff all, or nearly all, | general it is far better to let them remain till the 
the top at the time of transplanting ; i. e., I trim| tree shall have done growing for the season, or 
the tree, if small, up to a single stem ; if large, till the season for pruning, when they may be 
in proportion Whether my philosophy be cor-|removed. The leaves of a tree serve for the 
rect or not, I not only seldom lose a tree, if it) purpose of absorption, digestion, and respiration. 


has even a tolerable root, but generally find my 
trees to grow almost as thriftily as if they had 
not been removed. Besides, | have frequently 
restored an apparently dying tree to health and 
vigor, by cutting off nearly all the top, even in 
mid-summer. ‘The reason is plain: if the evap- 


oration from the leaves exceeds the supply of, 


They absorb nourishment from the atmosphere ; 
hence, if the foliage be taken away, the tree will 
starve for want of sustenance. Further, if the 
food derived from the atmosphere, as well as the 
sap derived from the root, be not properly digest- 
ed, (as they cannot be, if the necessary amount 
of foliage be not present,f the tree will sicken, 


unappropriated moisture taken in by the roots,!and perhaps die. Hence these young and appa- 
the tree will die, or at least suffer, from mere/ rently superfluous shoots should be left, or but 
exhaustion. Hence restrain the evaporation ;| sparingly removed, during the season of growth, 
i. e., cut off the top, and the tree may be saved’|and be cut away afterwards. This lesson | 

2. Annual Pruning.—On this subject, I am!learned by experience, having lost a valuable 
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apple-tree by pinching off all the young shoots) I will only add, that although not a “ Farmer,” 
as fast as they ap , leaving only one small | yet I consider your r worth, even to me, far 
graft to receive (as I supposed) all the nourish-| more than it costs. Indeed I consider each num- 
ment afforded by the root. The tree began on Nes worth a year’s subscription to every “ Far- 
decline early in August, and died in a few weeks.* jmer,” and only wonder why any one should be 
3. Cultivation, or management of the trees af-| Willing to be without it. H. 
ter being set out.—To ensure a thrifty growth to| Fairport, June 19, 1846. 
the trees, (which may generally be done even| : ; 
the first year after being transplanted,) it is ab-| Notice of Fruits of the Season, 
solutely necessary that the surface of the ground | CHERRIES 
around them be kept loose and moist. eenne! Tee Chlere é rem his Se ee ve 
frequent hoeing, and, if dry, watering, are all- | “ a nt crop, — vicinity, was unusu- 
important. | feel assured, that more depends |° Paw hverh poner? o have never om: nner 
upon this, than upon almost anything else. Let | Specimens than were exhibited at our Fair—and 
the soi! be kept loose and moist, and there is little | ‘2% have boon eold around’ the ‘strech — Be 
danger either of disease or death. I have now | Price has been four to five dollars per bushel, 
two apple-trees which, having been set in a stiff paid by the pedlars, and they sold at about double 
sod, had not grown over two or three inches | (tat—some of them earning from four to five 
during the last two years. The last spring I re-| ae i ry ore eve ng ewe. . oy 
moved the sod around them and loosened the soil, | 1ousands of merchants and clerks who are swel- 
and they have already grown nearly a foot, and tering in the heat and dust of the city in mid- 
I confidently expect a growth of we het feet du. | Summer find a few fine cherries very refreshing. 
ring the present season. Bigarreau de May.—This is the earliest cher- 
A few remarks shall close this hesty and un.|'Y yet Geren he pate Nags m Sent. Se 
systematic scrawl. And first, in regard to ante. ‘earliest brought to to our markets, and for these 
If these prove troublesome, they may easily be 


‘we are indebted to Mr. Zera Burr, of Perrin- 
, ‘ton. He usually brings them in about the first 
destroyed or driven away by the free use of| y 8 
urine (human.) If, however, it is not conve-| 


week in June, and gets $6 or $8 per bushel. It 
nient to apply this, let the ground be dug up to) 





is a nice, tender little cherry. The “Early 


. ne) : Purple Guigne” is earlier and better, but it is 

the full depth of their habitations, well mixed to-| P , p> Ne 

; ; ; “1, not yet much grown here. We are cultivating 

pa ah ay bo ol dod \nnd charoesds G sip ees |it extensively as it must assume the rank of the 

g See My | . . 
hard. Let it remain so a few days and again | °st aenty wnenty 

repeat the process if necessary, (as it sometimes, The Black Tartarian continues to be the gen- 


may be,) and the object will ‘soon be gained.— | ¢ral favorite. It is every way a splendid fruit. 


The best time perhaps is the morning, when the | It and the Yellow Spanish are the oldest settlers 


ants will generally be at home. When they are of the fine cherries in this region, and are con- 


found to be destroyed, the ground may be dug. sequently more abundant than any others. 


up and cultivated as usual. The Black Eagle is a most superb black va- 


riety, superior in flavor to the Black Tartarian, 
* Perhaps my ill success in the above instance may have | though not quite so large. 

induced me to run into the opposite extreme ; and it may | [ ° ‘ : 

be, that the best course would be a medium between the! Napoleon Bigarreau.—Unrivalled for its size, 

heey Gome farthee cheervations and reflections 7 he sub- | beauty, and productiveness. We have a small 
t have induced me to modify my statements a little. In! ,; . . : 

aia to grafts or buds, if oe mab set on a small stock, | eight your old tree of this that bears the most as- 

(the whole top being removed,) some of the shoots that af- | tonishing crops. There is now a perfect rage for 

a spring up, 7. I Sry Ear pamee _  this-variety and the prospect is it will soon be- 

nearest and most in the way, ut, as a general rule, I) a waste; s . 

would not exceed about coethird of oie te one half at COMe extensively cultivated, as it deserves. 

most. Iam of vo cufeien, however, ey 0 bates — Edward’s Black Heart.—This is a magnifi- 

is, to remove a few of the nearest, and to clip the ends of | : . . ; 

the remainder; and thus preserve to the fon Pa office of cent, large fruit, resembling very closely, if not 

the leaves. while at the same time we should thereby, for identical with the Black Tartarian. We got it 

a while at least, throw more of the growth of the tree into from, Wa. Kenrick seven years ago. 

the other branches, (the grafts.) The clipped shoots might | . ; Ss a . 

afterwards be cut away when the tree had done growing) Turkish Bigarreau.—Beautiful specimens of 

ss —y or at the 4 of the —{o peneing, , \this fruit was exhibited in Judge Samuet Mit- 

the 8 were set on the scattered branches of a large | . hihie; 
tree, (ow which some, perhaps many of the branches af LER’S collection at cur exhibition. They are 
main,) it will doubtless be safe and profitable to remove | similar to, and we think identical with, the Bigar- 


most, or even all,(?) the young shoots, especially if the y $ j 
stock. or stump, on which the graft is set, have other bb td api li ‘ood first 
branches growing on it a little distance below the graft. 1) ina Digarreau.—A medium sized, first rate 
would. however, prefer to cut them several times during | fruit, of a yellow ground color, beautifully mottled 
Bt One nau, Father than to remove them in too great a mass / with ped, half tender and of delicious flavor.— 
Last of June and beginning of July. 
t I find this to be an excellent application to fruit-trees of Mottled Bigarreau, of Manning.—A very fine 


any kind. Let th il be loose liqui r 
around the root, SRO Da ape omnes fruit, firmer and larger than the above. The 
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trees bear when quite young. We have had fine 
specimens produced on a three year old tree, first 
week in July. 

May Duke.—A well known old variety, pro- 
ductive and fine, under all circumstances, and 
particularly valuable for being a long time in 
use—from the second week in June till the sec- 
ond week in July. 

Davenport’s Early.—A splendid black cherry, 
about the size, and somewhat similar to the Black 
Heart ; exceedingly productive and fine flavored. 
Ripens a week before the Black Tartarian. 

We will give notes we have on hand of other 
varieties in our next. 


EARLEY PEARS. 

July 24th.—We have this day picked the larg- 
est and finest specimens of Madelaine Pear we 
have ever seen, from young trees in our grounds, 
only two years planted, on a quince stock. Nice 
specimens were exhibited two or three days ago 
by Mr. J. M. Wuvrney of this city. This is 
the best early pear we have in this region—in- 
deed, it cannot be surpassed. It is very produc- 
tive, of delicate texture, and fine flavor. It at- 
tains the highest perfection on the quince, and 
in this way trees will bear the second year after 
planting. No garden, large or small, should be 
without it. They would command almost any 
price that might be asked in our market, now. 
We will give an outline drawing of it it our next 
for the benefit of those who may not have Mr. 
Downing’s book on Fruits. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 

We have before us 12 superb varieties of 
Gooseberries, grown in the Toronto Nursery, a 
branch of the Mt. Hope Nursery in this city.— 
They are the finest we have seen in a long time. 
We will notice them in detail in our next; space 
will not permit it at present. 








Notice of a few choice Hardy Roses. 

Tue amateur who has not an opportunity to 
make a selection of roses while in bloom, may 
find some assistance in the following notes which 
we have taken during the past rose season. We 
have never experienced so much real enjoyment 
in the garden as we have done during the past 
month of June and part of July among our roses. 
The weather was as fine as it possibly could be, 
Ring the fullest developement to their beauties. 

he splendid new classes of hybrids recently 
produced, including the superb prairie family o 
our own country, have given a fresh impetus to 
the culture of the Rose everywhere. In order 
to gratify the interest which we know to be felt 
on the subject, among a large portion of the read- 
ers of the *‘ Farmer,” we will continue this no- 
tice through several numbers. 

HYBRID CHINESE. 
This is a beautiful class, produced by hybridi- 


zing the Provence and Chinese Ruses. They are 
of rapid growth, and are consequently well adapt. 
ed for poles, pillars, &c. They commence 
blooming before the ordinary Summer Roses, 
and continue in bloom a great length of time. 

Aurora.—Bright crimson, with a purple shade, 
and delicately striped with white ; grows rapidly, 
and has fine foliage. 

Bonne Genevieve.—Rich crimson, shaded light- 
ly with purple, exceedingly compact, double, 
and of fine form; one of the most profuse bluom- 
ers, from the first to the last of the rose season ; 
shoots long and flexible and very thorny. * 

Cericette.—Very brilliant light red, with a 
'shade of purple after the flowers are a short time 
expanded ; flowers cupped, and very double; 
very luxurient growth, and blooms very early, 
ond in the greatest profusion during the rose sea- 
son. One of the most showy and desirable sorts, 
| La Tourtereile, or Parny, or Dove Rose.— 
_A very beautiful and peculiar rose, universally 
‘admired; flowers very large, double, perfect in 
jform, and quite fragrant, of a blueish purple or 
jdove color. A very rapid, vigorous grower, fine 
‘for a pole. Its unique appearance and other de- 
sirable properties entitle it to a place in the 
‘smallest collections. 
| Geo. 1V.—Flowers large, of a dark blackish 

rple, with an occasional tinge of violet. A fine 
A distinct varie- 





= 
strong grower; shoots purple. 


ty, much admired. 

Miralba.—A very curious, neat, medium sized 
|flower ; quite dark purple, almost black; very 
double and globular. One of the prettiest ‘* black” 
roses. 
| ‘ulgens.—F lowers globular, and double, fine 
form ; color a fiery crimson of dazzling brilliancy. 
‘A most profuse bloomer, and vigorous grower ; 
‘deserves a prominent place in al! collections.— 
It catches the eye at a great distance. 

Celine. — Flowers very large, beautifully 
cupped, of a pretty delicate blush; blooms in 
large clusters a long time, in the greatest pro- 
|fusion. Growth very rapid; foliage large and 
| rich. A most admirable variety. 

Hybrid Blanche. — Pure white, cupped and 
‘double. One of the prettiest whites ; blooms very 
profusely and a long time. 

King of Roses, or Sandeur Panache.—Flow- 
ers large, double. and globular, of a beautiful rosy 
lilac, with now and again a white stripe. A fine 
' grower and bloomer. 

The above ten Hybrid Chinas, it will be seen, 
comprise quite a variety of color, from “black” 
to white, and the various intermediate shades. 

(To be continued.) 


Tne Pears left at our office by Mr. A. H. 
Norris, of Morganville, Genesee county, are 
the Madelaine, one of the finest early varieties. 
See notice in another place.. 
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Review. 
THE HORTICULTURIST, ayp Journnat or Rurat ART 
anv Rurat Tasre. Edited by A. J. Downtne. Pub- 


lished by Lurner Tucker, Albany. Monthly ; 48 pa- 

ges, 8 vo. D. M. Dewey agent, Kochester. 

We have received from Mr. Dewey the first 
number of this Journal. It is got up in beautiful 
style, and contains a vast amount of matter of the 
highest value to all who are interested in the 
progress of Fiorticulture. It is embellished with 
well executed engravings of ‘The two new Or- 
namental Trees,” the Maw/lonia and the Deodar 
Cedar, and with designs illustrative of “the im- 
provement of an ordinary country house, besides 
several outlines of fruits, &c. 

The most valuable article in the number is ‘‘ The five 
best Winter Pears,” by Col, M. P. Wirper, President of 
the Mass. Horticultural Society. These he considers to be 
the Beurre d Arremberg, Winter Nelis Columbia, Glout 
Morceau, and Vasse Colmar. Col. WiLner is, without 
doubt, the most successful and experienced amateur culti- 
vator of the Pear in the United Swuates, and his statements 
and opinions on this subject are consequently entitled to the 
highest regard. We shall take occasion to refer to this ar- 
ticle at some future time, in our notices of fruits. 

“* The Fruits of Western Nao York,” by W. R. Suvru of 
Macedon, The sum and substance of this article is, that 
the “‘ Northern Spy,” our celebrated native apple, “ deter- 
jorates as the trees grow old,’ and consequently, Mr. Smith 
says ‘‘ however valuable for the garden or small orchard, 
itis worthless as a market fruit, compared with the Bald-| 
win, Newtown Vippin, or Roxbury Kusset,’’ 


These, the Editor remarks, “‘ belong to a small class of 
fruits which seem to have a capacity of adaptation, that fits 
them for soils and exposures of almost every character.— 
Hardy, uniformly productive, and thriving in almost ever 
tolerable soil, they become sources of profit to the pt 
ist and of continual enjoyment to the possessor of small gar- 
dens.” 

We may remark that ‘‘ Crawford’s late Melocoton” in our 
section wili require our best seasons to perfect it; but itisa 
superb fruit, and should be in all collections large or small. 
The “ Belle de Choisy Cherry,” we should not recommend 
for small collections, except in Canada, or the colder por- 
tion of this country, where its hardiness would be a consid- 
eration. It is but a moderate bearer, and not equal in size 
or tlavor to many others. 

** Oulture of the Laurel,” by J, J. Tuomas, of Macedon.— 
This article, we think, loses much of its value and interest 
to readers generally, from the fact that Mr. Tuomas, con- 
trary to his usual preciston, has not stated what he meant 
by “Laurel.” It might be the common or Portugal Laurels 
of Europe, or it might be some of the Kalmias or Rhodo- 
dendums of this county, as these are all generally known 
as “‘ Laurels” by country people. We presume, however, 
that he means the Kalmia latifolia or Mountain Laurel, a 
beautiful evergreen, native shrub, that grows abundantly 
on Long Island and the eastern parts of this state. Its nat- 
ural locality is on knolls by the borders of swamps, and on 


| hill sides, in a thin peaty soil, where little else will flourish, 


The fact of Mr. Txoma’’ article is, that bis father, Davip 
Tuomas, has succeeded in cultivating this shrub by plant- 
ing it in soil obtained from ‘‘the banks of gulleys,” sup- 
posed to be free from the carbonate of lime, when he failed 
in growing it on common garden soil, This shrub is culti- 
vated with great success in European gardens as well as in 





| this country, but always in a peaty soil. 


The character of a soil in which a plant is found flourish- 
ing spontaneously, is a correct guide to the cultivator who 


We respect Mr. Swiru and his opinions very highly, but | wishes to move such plants to his groounds—though multi- 


in this case we think he has made a very great mistake. It} 
is admitted, by all who have examined the “ Spy,” that it) 
combines more excellent qualities than any other keeping 
apple. ‘The tree isa rapid, beautiful grower, bears when 


tudes of trees, shrubs, and plants will flourish, after being 
naturalized, in a soil quite different from that in which na- 
ture produces them. 

“On the Culture of Peach Orchards,” by Dr. J. W. 


young, and most abundintecrops, The fruit is medium to | Tuomsox, Wilmington, Del.—This is a very valuable pa 
MSON, ‘ y a- 


arge size, unsurpassed in beauty and flavor, and with ordi- 


per, plain, practical, and minute, as one could wish. It has, 


F are it orvatic *tains its freshness ti " -|! ; . 
nary ¢ "We en oe Ti omy ecg © we 2 cahemn ee | it appears, been original!y written for the ‘‘ Southern Plant- 
old trer of diminished vi yor than many ovher verk ti om) er.’ Many of our readers will remember the account of the 

Tt AK “ sties— | _ . : ~wer 
ok 3 £g y o eies— | »rodigious profits of raising fruit in Delaware, that went the 


such as Khode island Greenings, Russets, &c.,—but by 
no means so much as to rentes it ‘ worthless as a mar- 
ket fruit."’ tt only renders more careful culture necessary— | 
such as praning and minuring the trees, and thinning out | 
the crop. ‘The list matter is scarcely ever atiended to, and | 
with this it is very important particularly in old trees. | 
it us much fairer and dner, under any circamstancoes, than 
the Newtown Vippin, in Western N. Y. particularly. We 
think Mr. SmirH must be aware of this. I* is altogether | 
superior in flavor to the Baldwin, and is in the highest per- | 
fection when the Baldwin is gone; and, as a fine table fruit, 
it is as far superior to the Roxbury Russet, as the latter is) 
toa Swedish turnep. In fact its excellence must claim for 
it in every market, where fine fruit is appreci ted, the high- 
est price ; and no cultivator can fail to discover, that it will | 
yield ample remuner ition for that care and culture that all | 


fruit trees should receive. We have investigated the merits | 
of the fruit minutely, in order to estimate its value correctly. | 

We know of one orchard in Mendon, the property of a} 
very careful fruit grower, which contains a row (14 we 
think) of young trees, 9 or 10 years old, suckers taken from 


| rounds of the newspapers last winter—stating the product 


of one Peach orchard to be fifty thousand dollars. Dr. 
Tomson contradicts this, and mentions one orchard of 120 
acres, that in ‘‘ the very best season yielded a gross income 
of sixteen thousand dollars. Peaches then commanded from 
$1,25 to $3,00 per basket of 3 pecks.” 

The soil recommended by Dr. THomson is a rich sandy 
loam, with clay ; high and rolling grounds should be selec- 
ted being less obnoxious to early frosts. 

He recommends the culture of corn among the trees, for 
three years after they are planted ; after that, to be kept 
regularly plowed two or three times in the season, but no 
crop whatever, as it affects the fruit and injures the trees. 

We are glad to know that the culture of the Peach is now 
beginning to receive something like reasonable attention in 


| our section, and in a few years we shall have orchards that 


will not be surpassed by any in the Union, There is no 
difficulty in the way ; our cultivators have but to take the 
| proper steps. 

| Design for improving an ordinary Country House,” by 


the original tree. We have never seen a finer row of trees | the Eprror.—The attention which will be given to Rural 


thin these, and none of their age we are sure, in this coun- | 
try, have yielded a greater nett profit to their owner, One 
fact which we are bound to consider conclusive in regard to 
the merits of this fruit, is, that all the superb specimens that 
have appeared in our markets during the last few years, and 
that have attricted such universal admiration, have been 
produced in common country orchards, under very ordinary 


Architecture in the *‘ Horticuctrurist” will be no doubt 


| one of 1ts prominent and most interesting features. Nothi 


will tend in a greater degree to beautify the country than 
the introduction of architectural taste in the erection of ru- 
ral dwellings. Most of our farmers are decidedly averse to 
adding anything to the exterior of their houses, calculated 
‘for mere ornament. We know of hundreds of neat farm 


culture—such as our good eastern fruit growers, like Mr, | houses and cottages around the country, plain and uninvi- 


Pxx1, would consider absolute neglect. In such men’s hands 
as Mr Pex. the ‘‘ Spy” would surpass anything Mr. S. or 
any of us have yet seen. 

“* Notes on a few fruits of superior excellence,” by the 
Editor.—The frien noticed fn this article are the Imperial 
Ottoman and Jefferson Plums ; Crawford's late Melucoton 
Peach; Belle de Choisy C ; Beurre d'Arremberg, 
Beurre Bosc, and Dearborn’s ling Pears. 





ting now, that might be made perfectly beautiful by the ad- 
dition of a tasteful veranda, a projection of the roof, an 
ornamental eave board, and a remodelling of the usual 
clumsy, uncouth chimneys. 

These simple additions, tastefully made, would completely 
transform thousands of our country homes, and throw around 
them an air of comfort and beauty that could not fail to 
exercise a happy influence on the feelings and tastes of a 
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family.* For as Mr. Downing remarks, ‘‘ Nothing more 


An uncouth, squalid habitation, is little likely to awaken 
that attachment to home, that love of good order, and that 
sense of propriety and elegance in social deportment, which 
are so much promoted, so much developed, by teat home, 
where a certain proportion, a certain fitness, and a sense of 
beauty are everywhere visible.” 

One remark we wish to add, in this connection. The 
improvement or alteration of houses requires to be done ju- 
diciously and skilfully—harmony and proportion must be 
observed inall. Without these, every dollar spent is worse 
than thrown away. Workmen of some architectural skill 
and tast: should invariably be employed, to plan, if not to 
execute, the work. An ordinary country carpenter, who 
has had no opportunities for acquirmg etiher, will as cer- 
tainly spoil it as he is employed. _‘‘ Improvements”’ of this 
kind, now within our view, where we write, are perfect 
*‘eye-sores,”’ from the very cause we have mentionec,— 
Nothing can be an ornament that is out of keeping with the 
character of the building. This should always be remem- 
bered. 

We hope to see in future numbers of the Magazine, de- 
signs for the improvement of country houses on a still more 
economical scale than that now before us; or rather, the 
improvement of a more humble class of dwellings, such as 
the great bulk of our agricultural population oecupy, and 
are adapted to moderate means. Many farmers could spare 
$150 or $200 in the improvement of their dwelling, that 
could not nor would not spare $700. In fine, we want 
such designs as are calculated to promote “the greatest 
good for the greatest number.” 

We have thus noticed, briefly, some of the more impor- 
tant articles of the present number of the Horticulturist, as 
well on account of the articles themselves, as to bring the 
Journal before our readers in a manner that may enable 
them to form some idea of its character. We feel very 
much inclined, before closing, to make a remark or two on 
some oddities that appear in the introductory address of the 
Editor ; but, as it concerns Horiiculture very little, we will 
pass it over. 

The Journal, on the whole, has been commenced in a 
manner highly creditable to the editor and proprietor, as 
well as to the science it advocates, and we trust it will meet 
with the fullest measure of success, 


* The residence of Gro. Dawson, Esq., Editor of the 
Daily Democrat, in this city, is a striking mstance of what 
the exercise of taste can doat smallexpense. Formerly this 
was a clumsy block of a house. Recently we passed it, 
and thought we had mistaken our way, it was so complete- 
ly disguised with such additions as we have mentioned. It 
is now a house that any editor might live in. 


Hovey's Magazine of Horticulture. 


Wrrs the July number of this Magazine, we | 


have received a new prospectus, which we will 


just refer to for the information of our readers. | 


It says : 

“To maintain the high standing it has already attained, 
no pains or expense will be spared. [t will be the same ex- 

ment of the science of Horticulture in every department. 
t will continue to treasure up every thing worthy the at- 
tention of cultivators. Engravings of Fruits, Trees, Flow- 
ers, and Plants—Illustrations of Modes of Heating—Plans of 
Green-houses, and Vineries—and Designs for Ornamental 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kural Architecture, (up- 
wards of 300 engravings of which have already appeared, ) 
will continue to enrich the Magazine, and place in the hands 
of all those who are turning their attention to Horticultural 
pursuits, information to be obtained in no other periodical. 

The Magazine is published on the first of every month, 
(commencing January 1,) in octavo numbers of 40 pages 
each, prin 
forming an annual volume of 500 es, at $3 a year, in 
advance. Published sitaghancouslp in Bosten by Hovey 
& Co., and in New York by Saxon & Miles, Broadway.” 


It also announces a list of upwards of fifty, of 
the best practical and scientific Horticulturists in 
the United States, who have contributed, and 


‘think there will be no lack of questions, for we 
jare a somewhat noted people for our inquisitive 


will, we presume, conti i 
powerfully affects the taste and habits of a family, especially | Miniada, 4 nue to contribute to the 


the younger members of it, than the house in which it lives. | . . a 
voted to answering all sorts of inquiries connect- 


Hereafter a few pages are to be de. 


ed with gardening—and all are invited to forward 
their inquiries, no matter how trifling. This 
will be an interesting feature in the work. We 


disposition—and there are few engaged in gard- 
ening but have reason to ask hundreds of ques- 
tions daily. 

We rejoice to see our Horticultural Journals 
increase and improve, as every improvement of 
that kind is so much of a compliment paid to the 
taste of our countrymen. 


Fruits exhibited in the case of the Horticul- 
tural Society, in the Arcade Hall, Rochester, 
since July 11. 

July 11. Peach Apricots, by H. N. Langworthy. 

.:/.* v by Bissell & Hooker. 
Early Harvest Apples, ‘‘ sé 

22. Madelaine Pears, by J. M. Whitney. 
Harvest Pears, oe 

23. Belle Magnifique Cherries, by Ellwanger & Barry, 
Gooseberries—eleven varieties, ‘‘ “ 
White Grape Currants, “ 
Myrobolan Plums, by H. Gay. 
Early July Pear, by N. Goodsell. 
Peach Apricots, by E. Peck. 

24. = ™ by Ira Belden and James Jones. 
Early Harvest Apples, by C. L. Pardee. 
Remington White Heart Cherries, by E, Hunt- 

ington. 
. Early Harvest Apples, by 8S. G. Andrews, J. E. 
Congdon, and Mr. Woodruff. 
Peach Apricots, by E. Peck. 
Madelaine Pears, by Ellwanger & Barry. 
Primitive Pears, by S. Moulson. 
. Peach Apricots, by H. N. Langworthy. 
White Nutmeg Peach, “se 
oe neces Apples, by W. Pitkin, and L. A. 
Va 


Pears, Madelaine and three other varieties, by W. 
Pitkin. 
Early Orleans Plums, by R. A. Hall. 
. Jargonelle Pears, by L. A. Ward. 
Early Red Margaret Apples, by Bissell & Hooker. 
Moorpark Apricots, by H. Bush, and Mr. Clark. 





on the finest paper, and in beautiful type, ; 


Sugar Pears, by M. Dyer. 
_ Keswick Codlin Apples, by W. E. Arnold. 
| Fine ripe Tomatoes on the 24th, by C. F, Crosman, 


BLO 8S Re Ey 
Bueraco Horrieutrurat Sociery.—A_ no- 
\tice of the June Exhibition of this Society, which 
|we have in type, is unavoidably crowded out. 











STRAWBERRIES. 


| ‘Twuis is the month for making new Strawberry 
| Plantations. The Subscribers will furnish the following 
|W ell known, standard varieties, at the prices annexed : 
| Large Early Scarlet, 25 cents per dozen, $1,50 per 100. 
Keen's Seedling, se ss Ms ad 
| Hovey’s do. 
| Ross’ Phoenix, 
| Stoddard’s Red Alpine, “ 
| ” White do., *‘ "= 
Common Alpines, 25 ets. a 21,00 * 
| The leading new kinds, of established merit, can also be 
| furnished at moderate prices. {(} Plants packed in the 
best manner, and forwarded promptly, agreeable to order. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

Mt. Hope Garden & Nurseries. 
Rochester, Aug 1, 1846. 


| 
374 cts. se $2,00 “ 
$1,50 “ 
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IMPORTANT TO FARMERS! | 


IDE'S PATENT WHEEL CULTIVATOR AND 

WIRE GRASS PLOW. 

Tur Farming Public are hereby informed that 
Letters Patent have been taken out by the Subscriber for 
his recent great linprovements in the construction and man- 
ufacture of Field Cultivators ; an improvement so great as 
to entirely revolutionize the whole system of Farming by | 
reducing the —— of cultivation one-half or more.— 
Wherever they have been introduced they*have met the | 
decided approbation of Farmers, as the following Ciriificates | 








and Testimonials from the intelligent and practical Farmers | 
whose names are attached, abundantly show, 





CERTIFICATES : 
“This may aeeity shat we, the subscribers, have seen | 
and used the Patent Wheel Cultivator, invented by Nathan | 
Ide, of Shelby, Orleans Co., N. Y., and believe it to be, as | 
a labor-saving machine, one of the greatest improvements of 
the age. By it a farmer can put in from ten to fifteen acres 
more of wheat in a year with the same amount of team la- 
bor; he can also sow it in much better order. By it also 
CANADA THISTLES, and other noxious weeds may be 
totally extirpated. ‘The Farmer having only to break up 
his fallow in the spring and go over it once a week durin 
the summer, when every Canada thistle will be destroyed. 
Said Machine is so constructed that it can be regulated to 
o any depth by means of screws on the upper part of the 
achine, and thus either plow up the greund thoroughly or 
enly just brush the surface. Upon the wholewe think it 
decidedly the best machine ever invented for pulverizing 
the ground and facilitating the labor of the Farmer, and as | 
such we cheerfully recommend it to our brother Farmers. | 
James H. Hepiey, James Ine, 
Zavoc Wuitney, Joun STEVENS, 
Osep Frevp, Josten WesTFraLt, 
Exos Newman, Harras Heptey, 
Joun C. WHEELER, James P. ANDERSON, 
Garpyer Berry, 





Jesse STEVENS. 
Shelby, April 23, 1845.” | 
The undersigned have just witnessed the operation of 
Nathan Ide’s Patent Cultivator, and we are free to say that 
we regard it as adecided improvement on all the implements 
of the kind now in use for preparing land for wheat and oth- 
er crops. | 

Danie Les, Ed. Gen. Far. Wiitiam Bue xt, 

Rawson Harmon, Danser F. ALVERSON, | 

WituiaM Prxvey, Warren W. Samira, 

Perer Suerrer, Jr., Bensamin Smiru, | 

Gipeon Mort, Cuavuncer GILLet, 

Levi WeELLs, B. T. Giiver, 

July 3, 1846, — 

After these ample Testimonials the Subscriber deems it 
unnecessary to enter into a long and elaborate description 
of the implement with its various points and modes of ope- 
ration. To be fully appreciated it must be seen and used. 
No farmer who fully understands his interest will be with- 
out one, as they are an invaluable implement. 

NATHAN IDE, Patentee. 

Shelby, Orleans Co., N. ¥., July 14, 1846. 








Marshall’s Western N. Y¥Y. Book Bindery. 

Music, PamMpaiets, Perropicas, &c., bound 
in plain and fancy bindings —old books re-bound—blank 
books ruled to any pattern and bound to order—public and 
private libraries repaired at short notice—Harper’s Ilumina- 
ted Bibles done in the best manner, cheaper than New York 
prices—and all kinds of binding done in all its varieties, 
both plain and fancy, at short notice, with cheapness and 
durability that cannot be su A 

(> Volumes of the Genesee Furmer bound to order. 

Packages put up, marked and sent to the subscriber, with 
directions for binding, will be punctually attended to, at the 
old stand, Nos. 22 and 24, State Street. 

8 FRANCIS H. MARSHALL, 





Straw Cutters, of all the most approved kinds, used in 
Western N. Y., for sale cheap, by 
RAPALJE & BRIGGS, 





No. 10, Front-st. 





Prince’s Premium Strawberries. 
Wa. R. Prince & Co., Flushing, having de- 


voted great attention to this Fruit, now offer the most esti- 
mable collection existing in America or Ecrope, embracing 
ali the choicest varieties recommended by the London Hor- 
ticultural Society, and the most estimable of other countries, 
including several splendid Seedlings originated by them- 
selves and others. ‘The sexuality of every variety has been 
investigated, and such plants and directions will furnished 
as will insure abundant crops. They can be transplanted 
from August to November. There is no such thing as 
Strawberries becoming barren when properly managed.— 
Primordian, the finest and most productive early crimson 
variety, large, and profuse bearer, one of our seedlings, and 
now first oflered, $3 per dozen. Large Early Scarlet, $1 
per 100. Garneston Nearlet, $1 for 25, and $2 per 100.— 
Crimson Pine, large, fine, and prolific, another of our Seed- 
lings, $2 per dozen, and $3 for 25. Crimson Cone, one of 
the most splendid, large, bright crimson, high flavor, profuse 
bearer, unrivalled, $3 for 50, and $5 for 100. Prince Al- 
bert, (true sort,) Coul late Scarlet, Iowa, and Willay, $1 
per dozen and $2 for 5%. Alice Maude, Deptford Pine, 
Corse’s Seedling, Boston Pine, and Buist’s Prize, $1,50 per 
dozen. President, and Clara Victoria, $3 for 6. Swain- 
stone, Black Roseberry, and Victoria, $1 for 25 and $2 per 
60. Black Prince, Georgian Searlet, late, and Bishop's 
Seedling, beautiful and prolific, $1 for 25, and $3 per 100. 
British Queen, Myatt’s Eliza, Myatt's Pine, Elton, and Old 
Pine, all fine flavor but poor bearersgg$1 for 25, and $2 to 
$3 per 100. Hovey’s Seedling, Bishop’s Orange, Ross’ 
Phenix or Keen's Seedling, and Roseberry, 50 cts. for 25, 
and $1,50 per 100. Dundee, Hudson's Bay, and Methven, 
$1 per 100. Royal Scarlet, Old Scarlet, Melon, and Down- 
ton, moderate bearers, 50 cts. for 25 and $1 per 100. Hud- 
son, (of Cincinnati,) great bearer, $1 for 25, and $2,50 per 
100. Prolific, Large Flat, and Green Hautbois, $1 for 25, 
and $2 per 100, White and Red running Alpine Everbear- 
ing, $1 for 50; and White and Red Bush, ditto, $1 for 25. 
Common English Red Wood, (erroneously) called Stod- 
dard’s Washington Alpine, $1 per 100. English White 
Wood, $1 per 100, 

Very large quantities at a reduction. Orders, not lesa 
than $5, (cash enclosed,) will meet prompt attention. 

All orders must be sent direct to us ; and no Plants are 
from us unless our printed bill and signature accompany 
them. 

Flushing, Aug. 1, 1846. 


_ 





Rochester Agricultural Warehouse. 





man. Sadeh S tram — oo 
BY THOMAS NOTT. 
Tue Subscriber having purchased the interest of Mr. Jas. 
P. Foes, (late B. F. Smith & Co.,) in the Agricultural and 
Horticultural IMpLement Business, takes this method of in- 
forming the Farmers of Monroe and adjoining counties, that 
they will find it to their advantage to call and examine his 
Stock of Farming Implements before purchasing elsewhere. 
In his assortment may be found the following articles :— 
Burrall’s Patent Corn Sheller, po, $10. 
Cultivators, price from $ to $8. 
N, C. Dayton’s Gang Plow, for putting in wheat, $15. 
Haich’s Seed and Plaster Sower, $25. 
Delano’s Diamond Plow, $7. 
Massachusetts Sward C Plow, with extra peints, $7. 
ss Eagle and Eagle No, 25 (3 horse) Plow. 
“ Side-hill and Subsoil Plows, $9 to $15. 
Straw Cutters, from $5 to $15. 
Sanferd’s Straw Cutter, $15. 
A complete assortment of Plow Points. 
I. Grant’s Patent Fan Mill, price $27. 

A full assortment of AGRICUL BURAL IMPLMENTS, 
TIN AND WOODEN WARE, and hundreds of other 
articles too numerous to mention. For sale cheap, by 

THOMAS NOTT 
Front st., nearly opposite the Market. 
Rochester, July, 1846. 
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MOUNT HOPE BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERIES, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(South St. Paul st., nearly opposite the Cemetery.) 


Tue Proprietors of this Establishment offer for 

sale an unusually large and fine collection of 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
FLOWERING Survuss, Vines and Roses, Harpy Herpace- 

ous Pianrs, Dousie Danutas and Buisous Roots; 
Grape Vines, RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, 
AND GousSEBERRIES; Asraracus Roots, 
Ruvusars, &c.; ‘Hever Pants, 
Green House Pants, &c, 

The collection of Fruit Trees comprises the most popular | 
varieties cultivated, and has been grown with the greatest) 
possible care to ensure accuracy. ‘The Proprietors are 
practical and experienced Nurserymen, and wholly devoted to 
the business ,—all the important operations are either per- 
formed by themselves or undre their immediate inspection. | 

Experience has fully proved that the trees grown at this | 
point, in addition to being free from diseases, are better ad- 
apted to cold climates than those of any other portion of the | 
United States. 

The collection of Apples includes several thousands of 
the famous new American Apple, the ‘‘ Northern Spy.” 

A large assortment_of Pears, of the choicest kinds, are | 
propagated on quinc@stocks for Dwarrs and Pyra mips, 
and will bear the first or second year after planting; they | 
are admirably adapted for garden culture. | 








A lot of these | 
are now on hand, of extra size, for immediate bearing. | 
The collection of Ornamental Trees is large and,fine, | 
comprising several hundred of the splendid Pae/onia In-!| 
erials, "Phe catalogue of Roses embraces the most popu- | 
ar new varieties. great variety are propagated for | 
standard or Tree Roses, 4 to 6 feet high, with fine heads. 

Of Double Dahlias the assortment is unsurpassed, inclu- 
ding the finest show flowers yet introduced to this country, 
and many that were imported last season at 5 guineas each. 
A catalogue will be published in April. 

The stock of Green House Plants is very extensive, and | 
includes the most beautiful new Pelargonium (Geranium,) | 
Fuchsia, Camellia, Calceolaria, Verbena, Cactus, &c., &e., 
all finely grown, and will be sold at greatly reduced prices. 

‘Trees and Plants packed in the best manner, and shipped 
to any part of the country agreeable to order. 

Priced catalogues sent gratis to all post paid applications. 
Orders from unknown correspondents should be accompan- 
ied with a remittance or reference. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY- 

Rochester, April, 1846. e 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. | 


E. Tay or, at his Steam Factory, No. 6 Hill- 
street, is extensively engaged in manufacturing and dealing | 
in all kinds of AGricu.truraL ImpLements. Having dur- | 
ing the past year visited all the Agricultural E-stsblishments | 
in Philadelphia, New York, and Bostou, and secured the 
right of many valuable Machines and Implements, he is | 
pre d to furnish, wholesale and retail, all kinds of Agri-| 
cultural Utensils found inthe eastern cities, such as } 


Grant’s Patent Fan-Mills, Corn Shellers, Corn | 
and Coffee Grinders, Corn and Seed Plant- 
ers, Scythe Snathes, Straw Cutters, 
Patent Churns, Pitchforks, Pat- 
ent Parallel Jaw Vices, 


together with many other valuable tools, both to Farmers 
and Mechanics. 

He is also extensively engaged in manufacturing Bate’s | 
celebrated Patent Sliding Top Chamber Shower Bath, to be | 
used in chambers or sleeping apartments, without the least | 
damage to carpets—the nicest article in the world! 1100 
sold in four months in New York city the past season. 

Farmers in want of tdols or implements, of any kind, 
would do well to call and examine. For sale wholesale and 
retail at the Factory, No, 6, Hill street; also at the store 
No. 15 and 17, Exchange street., snd at the Genesee Seed 
Store, No. 10 Front street. E. TAYLOR, 

Rochester, N. Y., May, 1846. 











| 





lter; and being well known toa lar « 


| of patronage. 


NEW SEED and IMPLEMENT WAREHOUsE, 


GENESEE SEED STORE & AGRICUL. 
TURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 10, Front-Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Tue Susscrisers respectfully announce to 
the public, that they have opened the above estat lishment 
for the sale of GARDEN, FILLD, and FLOWER S&LDs, 
of all sorts—Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, Ma- 
chines, &c. &e. 

They intend to have always on hand, a complete assort- 
ment of all the articles wanted in this line by the Farmer 
and Gardener. No pains will be spared to procure articles 
of the best quality. No seeds will be offered but such as 
are undoubtedly fresh and genuine—raised in the bes. ea- 
tablishments of this and foreign countries. The implements 
will embrace all the newest and most approved kinds, from 
the best maffifacturers in the country. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, &<., will be 
furnished to order from one of the best establislments in the 
country—the well known Mounr Hore Nunsenizs. 

The principal conductor of this establishment has had 
many years practical eoperience in the business, in Roches- 
pertion of the agri- 
culturalists of Western New York, t e undersigned hope, 
by devoting constant and careful attention to the manage- 
ment of their business, t) merit and receive a liberal share 
Farmers a! others interested, are requested 
to call at the GENESEE Si ep Srore. 

RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 
Rochester, Feb. 1, 1845. 


Rochester Weekly American. 
The Largest and Cheapest Newspaper in West- 
ern New York! 
Terms—$1 50 if paid in advance ; $2 00 if paid at the end 
of the year. 

Tuts splendid Weekly Newspaper is considerably larger 
than any other printed in the State, and will be sent to sub 
scribers at the above low prices. No postage within thirty 
miles of Rochester ! 

The American is an earnest advocate of Whig principles 
and measures. believing them essential to the welfire of the 
Nation and the prosperity of Western New York. In its 


‘ample columns will be found, at all times, the fullest and 


earliest news by Magnetic Telegraph and otherwise.  Par- 
ticular attention will be given to furnishing a full and cor- 
rect report of the Markets, weekly. 

The Rochester Daily American, the handsomest and cheap- 
est daily paper west of New York, is afiorded at $5 a year. 

Both of these papers are printed on a splendid Napier 
Power Press, propelled by a powerful steam engine. Jos 
Worx done at the shortest notice, and in a style unsur- 
passed in Western New York. 

Office of the Daily and Weekly American in Talman 
Biock, No. 21 Buffalo street, Rochester, N. Y. 

July, 1846. JEROME & BROTHER. 


Plows tor Sale.—We have on hand, and intend to 
keep constantly for sale, the celebrated Diamond and Wis- 
consin Viows, the merits of which have been fully tested. 
Price, $7,00 for medium size. The farming community are 
resectfully invited to give us a call. 

RAPALJE & BRIGGS, 
Qtf. No. 10 Front-st 


Seymour’s Sowing Machine for sale at the Geneape 
Seed Store, by RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 
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SEYMOUR’S PATENT BROAD-CAST SOWING MACHINE, 
Parenteo May 7, 1845. 


To those Agriculturists who wish to combine Ease, Correct- 
ness, Speed, and Profit in their operations — 

Tue Subscriber wishes to invite your attention to his 
new PATENT BROAD-CAST SOWING MACHINE, 
which sowsyorrectly, all kinds of Grain, from Peas to Grass 
Seed, inclusive ; also, Plaster, Lime, Limed wheat, damp 
Plaster, &c. This Machine is a two wheeled carriage, on 
which a man or boy rides in an easy seat to guide the horse 
and govern the Machine when sowing. By a slight motion 
of the foot or hand he throws the machine out of gear and 
stops sowing at pleasure, while the carriage is still under 
motion, it will operate well in windy weather. It is sim- 
ple in its constraction and sure in its operation, sowing any 
quantity per acre, and is far superior to any hitherto in nse 

It wus exhibited last fall at the Agricultural Fairs in On- 
tariv, Monroe, and-Livingston Counties, and drew a premi- 
um at each of those fairs. . 

As the subscriber has been several years manufacturing 
those formerly in ase, and is the inventor of this, he flatters 
himself that he will be able to give entire satisfaction, and 
furnish you with the very thing you want. 

He is mmmofactaring them in East Bloomfield, Ontario 
Connty, N. Y¥., where he will attend to all orders on short 
notice. Those at a distance ordecing machines, may have 
them forwarded by Canal or Rail-road. 

The following Cirtiticaies will be satisfactory to all who 
are acquainted with the persons whose uames are subjoined 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

Thave used Seymour's Patent Sowing Machine the past 
senson, an! it has done its wosk to my perfect satisfaction 
having sowed my grain more evenly than can de done by 
any humen hand. AZARIAH BICKFORD, 

Victor, October 15th, 1845. 


This my certify that | have used P. Seymour's Sowing | 
Machine the past season, to my satisfaction, and think it a} 


valuable acquisition in sowing must kinds of grain, plaster, 
ashes, lime, &c. BANI BRADLEY. 
East Bloomield, January 129, 1846. . 
We. the un lersizned, have fiirly tested the utility and 
convenience of P. Seymour's Patent Sowing Machine, and 
are hizhly pleased with its operation. 
GUY CCLUINS, JOUN H. WHEELER, 
WILLIAM CARTER, NATHAN H. WHEELER, 
CHAS. H. CHAPIN, BELDEN SEYMOR, 


This may certify that I have used P. Seymour's Sowing 


Machine in sowing Oats, Barley, Peas, Clover, and Herd s | 
| other domestic animals, in the cure of the following dis- 


Griss Seed, and it performs to my utmost satisfaction. I 
sowed thirty bushels of Oats, eight bushels of Peas, and 
twenty bushels of Burley, in one day, and I think thirty 
acres a reasonwble day's work. JAMES H. GLASS. 

Avon, May, 16, 1846. oo 

This may certify that I have used P. Seymour's Sowing 
Machine, to sow about one hundred and thirty acres of grain 
and plaster, and am well pleased with the machine. It will 
sow grain more even than can be sowed by any human 
hand. It will even sow Clover and fimothy Seed as well 
as any one can wish. JOSIAH C. TAFT. 

West Bloomfield, May, 1846. 

We are aeqaainted with P. Seymour's Sowing Machine, 
and can recommend it as an excellent article for those pur- 
poses for which it isin ended. We believe it much supe- 
rior to any other ever introduced into this country. 

MYRON ADAMS, HIRAM STELLE, 

F. W. COLLINS, E. W. FAIRCHILD, 

AUSTIN AVERY, FREDERICK MUNSON, 

SYLVENUS EMMONS, FREDERICK N, TOBEY, 

SARTIAL ROOT, HARLOW MUNSON, 

BAN! BRADLEY, WILLIAM BRADLEY, 

PHILO HAMLIN, JOSIAH PORTER, 

JOSIAN WUNDELL, CALVIN POMEROY. 

East Rloomfield, June 21, 1846, 

From the Report of the Monroe Ag. Society, 1845.— P. 
Seymour exhibited a Wheat and Plaster Sower, which for 
simplicity, ease of minagement, and durability, the Com- 
mittee think nearer the desired implement than any thing 
yet before the public.” 

N. B. The Rieht for a large amount of Territory yet re- 
mins unsold, which may be had on the most reasonable 
terms, P. SEYMOUR. 

East Bloomfield, June 26, 1846. 
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Valuable Farm for Sale! 


Srrvarep halfa mile south of Ogden Centre, Mon- 
roe county,—ten miles west of Rochester, and two 
miles south of Spencerport on the canal. The main 

farm contains 130 acres—but 70 acres adjoining will also 
be sold if desired by the purchaser. On the principal farm 
the buildings, &c., are good: a large, two story frame house 
with kitehen and wood-house in the rear; two good barns 

one 30 by 40, the other 30 by 75. The 70 acres has a small 
frame house. There is a good well, and several living 
springs on the premises: also an excellent Orchard, princi- 
pally of grafted fruit. 

The farm is not considered second to any other in town. 
175 acres of it under good improvement—with plenty of 
fencing timber, &e. It is excellent wheat land. There is 
90 acres of wheat now on the ground, and all of the land 











on which it is growing was well seeded to clover the past 
spring. 

Terms made easy, to suit the purchaser. Inquire of the 
subscriber on the premises, or of D. D. T. Moore at the 


| office of the Genesee Farmer. 


Oguen, June, 1846. JESSE HARROUN, 





FARMERS, CURE YOUR HORSES! 














GEO. W. MERCHANT'S CELEBRATED 


GARGLING OIL. 


An Invaluable Remedy for Horses, Cattle and 


eases: 
Fresh Wounds, 
Galls of all kinds, 
Sprams, Bruises, 
Cracked Hee ls, 
Ringbone, Windgalls, 
Poll Evi/, Callus, _Mange, 
Spavins, Sweeney, Horn Distempnr. 
Also a valuable Embrocation for diseases of the Human Flesh. 
Since the virtues of the Gargling Oil have become so ex- 
tensively and favorably known to the farmers of the United 
States and Canada, as a curative oil in diseases of animals, 
and as a consequence, its demand becoming great—there 
has not been wanting those whose cupidity has suggested 
to them that if they could concecr something as nearly 
resembling in appearance as they could Guess, with any 
hing for a name, they might urge it upon unsuspecting 
customers as a substitute for the true Gargling Oil. The 
roprietor would therefore caurion those who purchase to 
sure the name of G. W. Merchant is blown on the side 
of the bottle. All others are an ATTEMPT at imitation, and 
are therefore an imposition. 
For testimonials, synopsis of diseases, and mode of treat- 
ment, see pamphlet which accompanies each bottle. 
{FP Sold at the ROCHESTER SEED STORE, and by 
Druggists and Store-keepers in the U. States and Canada. 
{> Also at the GENESEE SEED STORE. Rochester. 


Rakes—99 dozen I. Stark's superior Hay Rakes, for sale 
at the Genesee Agricultural Store, No. 10. Front-st., by 
{4} 


Fistula, Sitfast, 
Strains, Lameness, 
Sand Cracks, 
Foundered Feet, 
Scratches or Grease, 





RAPALJE & BRIGGS, 





Corn Shellers !--A first rate article, price $10. for vale 





at No. 19, Front-st, RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 
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MARKET INTELLIGENCE. 
Rocuester, July 30, 1845. 

Woor.—The market is inactive. We subjoin the pres- 

ent quotations, as follows :— 

Full blood Saxony fleeces, 
0. Merino do, 
Half-blood do. do, 


Quarter-blood to common, --... ..--------.-- 
Coarse English and bad conditioned wool, - - -- 


29 a 33 
26 a 28 
-. 21425 
*. 18a22 
l6a18 


Rochester Prod uce Market—Wholesale. 


Pork, bbl, .... 10,00 12,00 
Pork, ewt, 00 


3,59 3,62 
88 1,00 


50 
37 


Beans, 

Apples, bushel. 
Potatoes, -. -.. 
Clover Seed, 
Timothy, ---- 
Hay, ton,-... 5,00 6,00 
Wood, cord,.. 2,00 2,50 
Salt, bbl, ---- 90 95 
Hams, lb, -- - - 7 


31 
5,00 ! 
Maple Sugar, . - 
Sheep Skins, fresh, 
Green Hides, lb 34 
Dry 7 wighe 6 
Calf Skins, . . .. 7 





New York, July 27. 

Fair sales of Genesee flour at $4,12 a $4,19; Michigan 
$4,06 ; Oswego $4,12. 

Mess pork continnes on the advance. Sales from $9,754 
$10.06, and closing very firm at the latter price. Holders 
ask $10.12. Prime $8 a 8 12. 

Sales of 100 bbls. pet ashes at $3,50. Pearls $4. 8 
300 bbls, mackerel, Ko. 2at $7,50; large No, 3 at $5,235; 
common No. 3, $4,12. 

Sales of cotton small. 
none to be had at that. 

Corn is in good supply and droops. Sales of 4000 bush. 
at 49 cts.; 3000 do. in good order at 50 cts.; and 3000 do. 
handsome white North Carolina at 50 cts. 

Rye is quoted at 67 a 68 cts. in the slip. 
pork at $10 a 10,12, and prime $38,12. 

Woot.—The sales of fleece have been about 20,000 lbs. 
of various es, but principally of low and middling qual- 
ities, at 21 a 28 cts., cash. In Foreign there is but little 
doing. 


Sales of mess pork at $10,12 and 


Sales of mess 


Borrato, July 29. 

The inquiry for flour is not so good to-day, and hvlders 
evince a disposition to sell freely for $3,25 for mixed brands, 
and $3,31} for straight brands. We hear of but two trans- 
actions—the sale of 112 bbls. of mixed Michigan at $3,25, 
and 150 do. of Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan at the same. 

Very few buyers of wheat are in the market to-day, and 
we have heard of no sale. Good samples of the better qual- 
ities, however, may still be quoted at 69 a 70 ets. 

There is no corn in the Market, and the demand cannot 
be said to be brisk, The article may be quoted at 32 a 34c. 

In pork there has been a moderate business doing, the 
sales amounting to about 120 bbls. In regard to prices no 
positive change can be noted, although holders in some in- 
stances have submitted to a slight concession, with a view 
of clearing out parcels. 

Moderate sales of white fish are made at $6 for bble., and 
$3,25 for half bbls. 

Highwines continue in good request, and asale of 75 bbls. 
was made at 19 cts. Salt steady at $1. ‘ 

Agricultural Fairs for 1846. 

Tue State and County Ag. Fairs are to be held, this fall, 
(in the counties we heard from,) as follows: .— 

New York State, Auburn, Sept. 15, 16, 17. 

Jefferson County, Watertown, SS 1, 2. 

Madison He Eaton, “pt. 23, 23. 

Monroe 6 Rochester, me determined. ) 

Niagara Lockport, t. 7, 8. 

Ontario Canandaigua, Oct, 13, 14. 

Oneida Whitestown, Sept. 24, 25. 

Onondaga Syracuse, Oct. 1, 2 

Owego Fulton, Sept. 29, 30. 

Orleans Albion, Oct. 1, 2. 

Seneca Waterloo, Oct. 22, 23, 

Wayne Oct. 1, 2 
Oct. 1. 


Clyde 
Yates, Penn Yan, 





To Subscribers in Arrears. 

Ons the commencement of the current volume we mailed 
the Farmer to most of the old subscribers, and requested 
all who did not wish to continue it to return the first number, 
To those who did not comply with this request the paper 
has been regularly forwarded—as we presumed they desired 
to continue it as permanent subscribers. A great majority 
of those to whom the Farmer was thus sent have forwarded 
their subscriptions—many sending pay for this dhd the next 
volume, and others for clubs of new subscribers. _ But there 
are still several hundred from whom we nave not heari— 
probably owing to the inconvenience of mailing 50 cents, 
To such we would remark that their subscriptions will be 
very acceptable at the present time—and if they will each 
send $1, we will credit them for this and the next volume ; 
or, if preferred, they can remit 50 cents for this year, and 
the same amount for some friend who may want the paper. 
As it is necessary for us to settle our accounts soon, prepar- 
atory to the commencement of vol. 8, we trust all who are 
interested in this notice will give it their early attention. 

{[7 We send (in this or next number,) a printed notice to 
those who are in arrears. Should any who have paid re- 
ceive ‘ notice,”’ they will please inform us to whom their 
subscriptions were paid, and the mistake will be promptly 
corrected. If properly mailed, $1 may be sent at our risk, 
and (in this case,) we will pay postage. 


[From the Re-print of our January number. } 
Re-Print. — A Liberal Offer! 

Ir being necessary to re-print this and the February num- 
ber, in order to furnish subscribers, we publish a large edi- 
tion—and can now supply one thousand new subscri- 
bers with all the numbers from the commencement of the 
volume. We shall be thankful for orders from those who 
will aid us in disposing of this extra edition—and trust that 
new subscribers and other friends who receive a copy of 
this re-print will lend their influence toward extending the 
circulation of the Farmer. We have been at considerable 
*xpense in order to supply this number to those who have 
recently subscribed, and if they v. ill obtain and forward the 
subscriptions of their friends.it wi!l save us from loss. 

To such as are disposed to ler... their aid, we make the 
following offer :—Any person wi.» will send us eight new 
subscribers to the current volum:, and remit $3, shall re- 
ceive a ninth copy gratis; and for 16 new subscribers, and 
a remittance of $6, we will send an additional copy and a 
bound volume of last year’s Farmer—or, if preferred, a copy 
of this and the next (1847) volume. June, 1846, 


Monroe County Agricultural Society. 

(7 The next meeting of the Monroe Co. Agricultural 
Society will be held at the office of the Genesee Farmer, oa 
the second Tuesday in August, for the purpose of appointing 
awarding committees and making other arrangements for 
the next Annual Fair. A full attendance of the member is 
earnestly requested. JOHN H. ROBINSON, Pres’t. 
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